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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 

The next session of the National Teachers’ | 
Association will be held at Trenton, New | 
Jersey, some time during the month of August | 
next. ‘The day of meeting will be announced | 
hereafter. 


“SUFFICIENTLY STRONG.” 


It is not often that we trouble the reader | 
with the correction of those typographical | 
errors in our editorial matter that sometimes | 
creep in, in spite of all our care, and Jatterly | 
more frequently than usual in consequence of | 
our distance from the printing office. This we | 
do, or rather do not do, partly to save the | 
space and partly because we know that our | 
readers are generally of sufficient intelligence 
and learning to make the corrections for them- 
selves, But now and then an error will occur, | 
looking like ignorance of the ordinary laws of 
the language on our part; and this we would | 
wish to avoid. Last month, for instance, in 
the first paragraph of our remarks on the action | 
of the Controllers of the public schools of 
Philadelphia, the printer made us say that we 
were not able to “express our satisfaction suffi- 
ciently strong.” Now, without entering into 
the Adjective and Adverb contest, we do know 
that the word here should have been “strongly,” 
and so wrote it, according to the rule that ad- 
verbs sometimes qualify other adverbs, as well | 
as verbs and adjectives. And with the printer’s | 
leave, we prefer to keep to the rule. 

LR OR 
NORMAL SCHOOL OF SIXTH DIS- 
TRICT,. 

The recognition, by the State authorities, of 

this institution, which is the fifth now in oper- | 


| with its bold and varied scenery. 


of this enterprise—so Pennsylvanian, because so 
quietly yet effectively carried on—with much 
interest, and resolved to, take the first opportu- 
nity to visit the building. This occurred sooner 
than was expected, and the inspection of the 
structure (or rather structures, for there are two), 
and the grounds, was made in a manner we 


_like,—that is, without the knowledge of the 
| authorities—for the school was then in vaca- 


tion; and without the parade which often, on 
such occasions, prevents the visitor from seeing 
all he wishes to see and judging for himself. 


| We must say, however, that examined in this 


quiet thorough way, the buildings and grounds 


| of the Sixth Normal School of Pennsylvania, 
|as far as completed, compare most favorably 
' with the best of its predecessors in this noble 
| class of institutions; and if completed in the 
| style its present condition and plans promise, 


will be at the head of the list. 

The main building, which is to contain the 
lodging rooms, refectory, kitchen and several 
other apartments, has two fronts of about one 
hundred and ten feet each, with a depth of 


| about forty feet, and is inthe form of an L ;— 


one front looking down from its beautiful ele- 
vation over the growing town of Bloomsburg, 
on the edge of which it is placed, and the other 
facing the North Branch of the Susquehanna, 
It has three 
stories with a Mansard roof, constituting a 
fourth, exclusive of the basement, and is through- 
out of brick, except the foundation. Each 
front has a fine portico projecting about 


twelve feet and thirty-five feet in length. The 
| whole is to be finished in a solid, neat but plain 
| style, and the arrangements for heating (by gas 
| pipes), and ventilation appear to be ample 


and effective. 
The grounds—fully ten acres—are on a 


ation, and situated at Bloomsburg, in Columbia | height of land commanding a charming view, 
county, was announced, under the official head, and, when fully graded and planted, will leave 
in the April number, as the reader no doubt | nothing in this respect to be desired. 

has remarked. We had watched the progress | Lower down and in front of the main build. 
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ing is another, also of brick—eighty by sixty | 
feet, and two stories in height, with a front | 
porch toward the town, twenty-seven by four- 

teen feet. ‘This contains, on the upper story, 

the chapel, fully sufficient to seat one thousand 

persons, and recitation rooms on the lower 

story. 

The chapel building has been completed and 
in use, sometime ; but we expected to see the | 
main building and grounds further advanced, 
We make this remark in no fault-finding spirit, 
but rather to give credit to the public author- 
ities that accepted the institution in its unfin- 
ished state,—thereby enabling the spirited citi- 
zens of the District to realize the usual grant 
by the State, with which to compiete the struc- 
ture. We do honor that courage which over- 
looks trifles in behalf of an enterprise like this, 
whose only object is the public good, and whose | 
early completion for the public benefit, may be 
hastened by a generous policy on the part of 
the public agents. 

Prof. Carver, the Principal, we had not the 
pleasure of meeting,—he being absent ; but of 
his efficiency as a'teacher and energy as a guid- 
ing spirit in the undertaking, we heard but one | 
voice, and that was loud in his praise. 

On the whole we spent two happy hours in 
contemplating this natural and vigorous out- | 
growth of our own State Normal system; and 
we could not but think it the best investment 
for the future, amongst all the improvements 
of the busy region it is to adorn and elevate. 


ng —_— 


TEACHER AND 'TEXT-BOOK, 


In old times teaching was nearly all oral, for 
want of the text-book. In latter days, the art 
of printing has so cheapened and multiplied 
text and other books, that we have run into 
the extreme of almost entirely superseding oral 
instruction by the use of the book, not only in 
the hands of the pupil, butalso of the teacher. In 
fact, the great prevailing error of present methods 
of teaching, is to put the book into the hands 
of the pupil and expect him to teach himself 
out of it; and this leads to another and an 
equally injurious error of permitting the teacher 
to teach from the book and not from his own | 
knowledge of the subject embraced in the book. 
We all decry the assertion and the practice of 
many, that any educated person may teach ; and 
hence the schools are infested with the broken- 
down members of other professions; yet we 
tolerate the enormity of the professional teacher | 
standing up before his class, book in hand, con- | 
ning his lesson of teaching out of it as closely | 
as the pupil did his lesson of study, while get- | 
ting that lesson at his seat. 
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| granted our approval of both. 


' outlines and lifeless definitions. 


[ May, 


This is a general evil ot the day and the 
schools, and we are glad to see that some in 
high authority have set their faces against it. 

While expressing our exultation, last month, 
at the action of the Philadelphia school author- 


ities against home study of lessons, and in favor 


of personal instruction by the teacher to the 
pupil while engaged in study, we neglected to 
express joy and thanks for their exclusion of 


' the book from the hands of the teacher, before 
| the class, “except in orthography, etymology 


and reading,” in which branches occasional re- 
ference to the book is unavoidable. The one 
reform, however, is so plainly productive of 
the other, that the reader of course took for 
For, if the les- 
son has been well and carefully studied in the 
presence and by the aid of the teacher, the one 
will have as little need for looking at the text- 
book as the other, while saying or hearing it, 
as the case may be. The reforms are insepar- 


| able and but parcel of a true system of teach- 
_ing, which will sooner or later bring the mind 


of the learner into actual contact with the mind 
ot the teacher, and at length banish from its 
chilling interposition, between them the hard 
text-book, with its abstractions and its bald 
Let us not be 
understood as in favor of the entire exclusion 
of the text-book. On the contrary, it is indis- 
pensable, and rightly employed, is one of the 
best aids which modern art and convenience 
have given to the schools. It has its place and 
its use. But that place is not in the hands of 
the instructor while hearing a recitation, and 
that use is not to help a lazy teacher to darken 
the minds committed to him to be enlightened 
by his mind and his knowledge. 

We know not how these reforms are suc- 
ceeding in Philadelphia; but we do know 
something of human nature as found in the 
great body of the teachers. This causes us to 
foresee opposition in that quarter. If such be 
exhibited, we do hope that the proper boards 
will stand firm and afford their magnificent ac- 
tion in the premises a fair trial. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


During the month of April this institution 
has been getting along quietly and prosper- 
ously, and the number of students increasing 
very slowly, but habits of study and work go- 
ing along harmoniously together. In spite of 
the bad weather and the backward spring, the 
usual labors of the farm and garden have been 
commenced and attended to, as fast as the sea- 
son demanded, and the stock has been also 
cared for, The barley and oats—thirty-five 
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acres,—have been put into the ground,—plow- | 
ed and harrowed and rolled—without the aid of | 
a single hired laborer. ‘The corn—about the 
same quantity—will be dealt with in the same 
manner ; and the garden, now that the young 
hot-bed plants will soon be fit for transplant- 
ing and the later seeds for sowing, is to be 
worked by the common labor for the common 
good. 

Next month, we may give some detailed ac- | 
count of the intellectual work of the college, 
now that the classes are in pretty full and | 
successful operation. But for the present, al- 
lusion is only made to this point, to say that the 
transition from mental to bodily exertion works 
well and easily, So much of neither is exacted 
as materially to interrupt the successful exercise 
of both; and though a low murmur of impa- 
tience now and then is heard “in the heat and 
burden of the day,” it ceases after a good wash 
and the next hearty meal and pleasant time of rest. 

As to labor,—four hours are required of each 
student—that is a half-day’s work every alter- 
nate day, instead of a detail of two hours daily, 
as is generally practised at similar institutions. 
This not only gives more result than could be 





obtained from shorter and more frequently | 


broken periods of work, but affords the student | 
on the alternate days, a full half-day for rest. 
and study. 

In most collegiate institutions, the question 
of requiring the extinguishment of lights in the | 
students’ rooms is one of difficulty, both as to 
whether it should be done at all, and if so, at 
what hour. Here there is no such question. | 
Healthful exercise with regular labor during the 
day sends the lads early to bed, and affords | 
that pleasant and innocent rest which is so de- | 
sirable for the morals, as well as the mind and | 
body. In fact, it is a interesting thing to see | 
the front of the building lit up from the com- | 
mencement of dark till about ten o’clock. At | 
nine the lights begin to disappear, and it is rare 
to see one as late as eleven. Without rule the 
matter regulates itself. 

Speaking of light,—we have had various dis- 
plays of it during the month. On the evening | 
of the 15th, there was the finest show of North. | 
ern Light witnessed for years, and in some res- | 


Agricultural College. 
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pects different from any before seen, even in 
parts of the world where it is more common. 
About 7 Pp. M. pale streaks, pointing and shoot- 
ing from the horizon toward the zenith, made 
their appearance in the north and northeast. 
Gradually they spread eastwardly and southeast- 
wardly, and finally modifications of the same 
light appeared in every point of the horizon— 
all pointing and apparently moving to a point 
exactly overhead. Soon they lost the form of 


| streaks and assumed that of clouds or waves, all 


rolling or rather flashing towards the zenith. 
Some were of a bluish white, some quite white, 
and some very decidedly crimson, but all in 
motion, and, towards the end of the display, 
more resembling the rolling of vast waves of an 
ocean than anything else now thought of. 

But earth, too, had her fires, and not quite 
unworthy of mention in connection with 
those in the heavens. ‘The mountains, espe- 
cially the bluff end of old Nittany—were on 


| on fire for several nights,--that is, the dry wood 


and leaves upon them,—and exhibited a most 
magnificent spectacle. Nittany, particularly, 
one night looked like a vast and beleaguered 
hill fortress, surrounded by its walls of flame and 
dotted within with innumerable camp fires. 
These conflagations, according to the Espy 
theory, gave us, on the morning of the 17th, 
a short but refreshing rain; and since, there 
have been those seasonable spring showers, 
that were so long absent, being displaced by 


| ie a 
| storms of wind and snow. 


Nittany, by the way, is one of our great 
features, and being in plain view, already has 
become like an old'friend. It is amongst the 
finest masses of hill in the state,—bold, irregu- 
lar in outline, yet soft in general features. 
Standing about due east from the college, no 
more grand or beautiful sight is often seen than 
its fine form when thrown into full prominence 
and profile by the rays of the yet unseen 
rising sun, coming up from behind it and gild- 
ing around it the heavens in which it seems 


|to be set; like a vast picture in its frame of 


sunrise beauty. 

Though removed from the bustle of the 
world, we have here a full share of the teach- 
ings and charms of nature. 


Book NOTICES. 


Wuirtatt’s Pranispuere. A Directory of the Starry | 
Heavens, To Astronomy what a map is to Geography. | 
New York: Mason Brothers. Philadelphia: Henry 
Whitall, 512 Arch &t. 

This is the same size as a 10-inch celestial globe, 
though much more satisfactory as an aid in fixing the | 


| on a very dark background. 


constellations and leading stars, and furnished at much 
less cost. There are two kinds, one having the constel- 
lations painted like the globes, the other the stars white 
Both make a complete set, 
but could we have but one we should much prefer the 
former, knowing of how great value it has been to our- 
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self in looking up the fixed stars. As it can be set to 
any minute desired, the student has but to refer to the 
clock, move the disc until it corresponds to the minute, 
and every star and constellation is before him as it will 
appear should he step out of doors to verify its accuracy 
A few evenings’ experience with the Planisphere will re- 
pay the teacher a thousand-fold, should it awaken in him 
an interest in the splendid science of Astronomy. Among 
his pupils it will be of infinitely greater value to him 
than familiar acquaintance with the local geography of 
interior Africa and other regions equally important. Dogs 
and horses usually see and know as much of the stars as 
do their owners, and can trace quite as many constella- 
tions, and recognize by their names full as many blazing 
orbs, as ninety-nine in every hundred pupils in our com- 
mon schools—or would it be nearer truth to except one 
in every thousand? ‘There is no science to be compared 
with Astronomy—teaching so much in compass so brief. 
Nothing besides impresses so deeply the lesson of God’s 
grandeur and omnipotence, and by contrast, man’s infinite 
littleness and weakness—and yet, in the common schools 
no other science seems so universally ignored. Did 
teachers know how simple and easy these star-studies 
may be made—how little a task and how much a recre- 
ation—with what delight the intelligent pupil recognizes 
star and constellation, associating with them facts from 


mythology and the results of telescopic and spectroscopic | 
research—a hundred thousand boys and girls in Pennsyl- | 


vania would within a year be as familiar with the names and 
positions of the more prominent fixed stars, as were the 
sons of the shepherds who knew and watched and often 
worshipped these self-same stars ages on ages before the 
dawn of our boasted era. In the schools of the nine 
teenth century The Sublime Science is a beggar and an 
outcast. We have enthroned instead analytical parsing, 
mental arithmetic, and local geography. 


BartTHotomew’s Drawinc Books. New Serizs. To be 
completed in 12 Nos.—each No. containing 12 plates and 
24 pp. best Drawing paper. 
ready. By W.N. Bartholomew, Teacher of Drawing 
in English High Sehool and Boston Normal School, Bos- 

Woolworth, Ainsworth G Co. New York: A. 

S. Barnes G Co. Phila.: A. S. Manson, Gen’l Agent, 


BarTHOLOMEW's SkeTcHEs FROM Nature. Designed to 
meet the wants of those desiring studies executed in a style 
adapted to sketches from nature. Five Nos. Paper, 373 
cents each. Cloth, in one vol., $2.50. Same Author and 
Publishers. 

BarTHOLOMEW’s ProGressiveE Drawinc Carns. Five 
Nos. 12 cards in cach. With lessons for pencil drawing 
accompanying Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. No. 5 for blackboard 
use. Price 20 cents each No. 
fishers. 


ton: 


BarTHoLoMew’'s Drawinc Books. Six Numspers. Each 
No. containing 12 plates, with 24 pp. best Drawing 
paper. Same Author and Publishers. 

BarTuHotomew’s Linear Perspective. Large 8 wo. Pp. 
64, with 40 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. Same Author 
and Publisbers. 


The demand for the best practical aids in teaching ele- 
mentary drawing has called forth the highest artistic skill 
of the profession to meet it—and nowhere with greater 
success, if we may judge, from a careful examination of 
the books themselves, and from the enthusiastic com- 
mendations of those competent to decide—than in the 
series of books here named. They have been prepared 
by a teacher of drawing of twenty years’ experience in 
the leading schools of Boston, and contain, both as to 


shoice of subjects and order and method of presenting 
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Jos. 2, 3 and g now | . “ee , ‘ ° HOF aE 
Nes. 3, 2, 3 and 9 8 ‘ | can safely say for it that it has given entire satisfaction. 


Same Author and Pub- | 
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them, just what he has found best adapted to school-room 
instruction. Some of the Progressive Cards before us are 
evidently designed to attract and interest the learner, 
rather than as studies for his pencil; others are intended 
for blackboard use. The Linear Perspective is meant to 
impart some knowledge of this important subject, by ac- 
customing the pupil to draw from natural objects. It 
contains many diagrams and other illustrations. The 
Sketches from Nature are such as experience approves, 
and doubtless such as Porte Crayon, or ‘fany other man” 
equally good with the pencil, would heartily endorse. 
But the great feature of the series is the Drawing Books 
proper—the old series, comprising six numbers, contain- 
ing twelve copies each and twenty-four pages of superior 
drawing paper, all bound in together, and thus ensuring 
to the pupil more orderly progress than when loose copies 
are used—and the New Series now in course of publica- 
tion, issued on the same general plan, but having adapted 
to each number a separate Guide for the use of the teacher 
and the more advanced pupil, in which the author gives 
such directions upon each lesson or subject presented, as 
his experience has found to be necessary. Here Mr. 
Bartholomew teaches the teaeher—telling him just what 
to do, and when and how to do it, with all the hints and 
directions that he would seem likely to give were he pre- 
sent in person. The principles of the art are presented 
in a manner at once so clear, simple and progiessive— 
everything being made clear to the comprehension of 
the ordinary student, and the successive steps so easy 
and natural—that steady and certain progress must result. 
But the estimate of the intelligent teacher who has used 
these books in his classes, is more to be relied upon than 
any impressions or opinions of another, and we take 
pleasure in closing this notice with the strong endorse- 
ment of our friend Prof. J. V. Montgomery, Superinten- 
dent of Model School and Professor of Drawing and 
Penmanship at State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
He says: “I have been using Bartholomew’s System of 
Drawing in this institution for a number of years, and 


It is both progressive and practical. It is adapted to 

class-teaching, as each book is accompanied with the 

necessary models for drawing, and it is especially suited to 

the wants of the Common Schools of the country. I 

hope the day is not far distant when this much-neglected 

branch of education shall receive its due share of attention 
in our schools.” 

Tue Littre Curer. A monthly visitor to the School-room 
and Home Circle, Subscription pr ice, 75 cents, Shortridge 
& Allen, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

This neat little periodical, now in its third volume, is 
rapidly increasing its circulation. Each number contains 
sixteen double-column royal octavo pages. Its list of 
contributors numbers some of our best writers, and its 
influence upon the young reader cannot fail to be good. 
Greater Britain. A record of Travel in English-speak- 

ing countries, during 1866 and 1867. By Charles 

Wentworth Dilke. With maps and illustrations, 12- 

mo. 560 pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

This, of course, is the production of a thorough John 
Bull, but one of the better kind, and, granting him tbe 
superiority of everything English over everything else, 
quite lively and readable. In his view ‘‘America, Aus- 
tralia and India are the Greater Britain.” If he would 
give credit to such parts of these portions of the earth as, 
with the English language for their tongue, have escaped 
the cramped feudalism of English thought and social in- 
stitutions, and have established those of a higher and 
better class than were ever dreamed of in the mother 
land, his work would be all the better, as well as more 
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creditable to her. But social fog is ever the last to lift, 
and class prejudices die out only with the classes they 
degrade. B. 


Cups From A German Worxsuorp. By Max Muller, 
M. A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Two 
vols. 12m0. Pp. 374—402. Vol, I—Essays on 
the Science of Religion. Vol. 1N—Essays on Mythology, 
Traditions and Customs. New York: Chas. Scribner 
& Co. 1869. 

The title of this work was suggested more than twenty 
years ago, by a remark of Baron Bunsen, made upon in- 
forming the author that he had secured from the East 
India Company the necessary appropriation for publishing 
Muller’s text and commentary of the Sacred Hymns of 
the Brahmans. 
for life—a large block that it will take years to plane and 
polish. 
chips from your workshop.” 
year in the leading English magazines, on such subjects as 
engaged his attention, while carrying forward his edition 
of the Rig-veda and other Sanscrit works connected 
with it. 


the part of the author. The first volume contains essays 
and lectures on the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, Christ 
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Educational Intelligence. 


“ Now,” said he, “ you have got a work | 


But mind, let us have from time to time some | 
These are some of the | 
“chips”—articles that have been published from year to | 


Several of the subjects treated are difficult and | 
FS a bat ee | 
obscure, but they have been matters of life-long study on | 
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and other masters, The Veda, On the study of the Zend- 
Avesta in India, Buddhism, Chinese Translations of 
Sanscrit-Texts, The Works of Confucuis, Semitic, Mono- 
theism, etc. Here he treats the early religious concep- 
tions of the race as developed in history, bringing the 
evidence afforded by linguistic research to the illustration 
of his views. His religious philosophy is broad and com- 
prehensive—recognizing the cardinal truth that ‘the 
radical elements of religion form part of the dowry of 
the human soul.” The essays in the second volume are 
upon subjects of more general interest to the student, 
viz: Comparative Mythology, Greek Mythology, Greek 
Legends, Bellerophon, Popular Tales from the Norse, 
On Manners and Customs, On Figures, Caste, etc.—all 
treated in a mannef remarkable at once for breadth of 
scope and clearness of statement. 


Extensive Art-Gattery.—Next to the Bible, no 
book is more useful than Webster’s Dictionary. The 
Unabridged is an extensive art-gallery, containing over 
three thousand engravings, representing almost every ani- 
mal, insect, reptile, implement, plant, etc, which we 
know anything about. It is a vast library, giving infor- 
mation on almost every mentionable subject. It indeed 
has been well remarked that it is the most remarkable 
compendium of human knowledge in our language. —House- 


hold Adv ocate, 


rk 
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Apams: The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ National Orphans’ | 
Homestead at Gettysburg, has been in operation for nearly | 
three years. There are already nine States represented 
among the orphans. The Board of Directors consist of 
some of the leading men of the various denominations. 
Bishop Simpson is President, and Bishops MclIlvain and 
Lee among its Vice-Presidents. It receives no aid from 
State Legislatures, nor yet from the General Government. | 
From the humane public alone it derives its support, and | 
the Sunday-schools generally are taking shares in it ($25 | 
a share.) A shareholding Sabbath school has the privi- 
lege of nominating an orphan for admission. Each child | 
in the Institution has been adopted and recommended by | 
a Sunday-school. There is a great work yet to be done | 
for the children of our dead soldiers, ald the Board of | 
Managers intend increasing their capabilites for sheltering 
many more orphans. The Homestead is not to be lost 
to its present friends and patrons when the soldiers’ chil- 
dren are all grown up. The representatives of the Board 
of Directors are bound by their charter to have it applied 
as a perpetual asylum for orphans of citizens, when done | 
with it for orphans of soldiers; so that every dollar of 
outlay is to be available in all futuretime. We can safely 
recommend this as an excellent charity, well worthy of 
all lovers of our country. There was no connection ex- 
isting at any time between this pure charity and the lot- 
tery schemes by which so much injury was done.—Ex. 

Camseia.—Mr. Thos, J. Chapman, County Superin- 
tendent, in his annual report, is severe upon the clergy. He 
says: “ The pulpit is of about as much use to us as an 
educational agency as are the moons of Jupiter. Not a 
sermon in favor of education or schools, so far as I know, 
has ever been preached within the limits of the county. 
This is both shameful and astonishing. If I have done the 
sacred profession injustice by making this assertion, I re- 
gret it; but I am sure I cannot be far wrong, if wrong at 
all.”? 


Centre.—The proceedings of the County Institute, 
Mr. R. M. Magee, County Superintendent, held at 
Unionville during the Christmas holidays, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, together with a list of members 
in attendance. We fully appreciate the closing explana- 
tory remarks of Mr. D. H. Hastings, Chairman of the 
committee on publication, knowing from experience the 


| kind and amount of hard work which the position imposes 


upon said chairman. We take pleasure too, in saying 
that from the frequent orders for the Lancaster School 
Mottoes received from Centre, it is evident that the teach- 
ers believe in **mottoes upon the wall,” and think this 
particular set to aid them somewhat in their school work. 

Lancaster.—The Millersville State Normal School, 
Prof. Edward Brooks, Principal, affords a remarkable 
instance of steady growth and well-sustained popularity. 


: The rolls during the past year show an attendance of 
| 770 pupils, 116 of whom were in the Model School. 


During the session recently closed, the attendance was 


| larger than at any previous winter term, and it is thought 


that during next summer it will run a hundred or more 
beyond “‘high water mark” of former sessions. The ad- 
ditional building erected which will afford a home for 
the Principal, a suite of rooms for each of three lady 
teachers, and boarding accommodations for nearly one 
hundred more students—will cost including furniture, 
etc., upwards of $25,000. It is ninety feet long, forty feet 
wide and four stories high. 

In his last annual report (pp. 396-7 of Penn’a School 
Report,) the Principal dwells at some length and forci- 
bly upon the importance of moral and religious culture as 
Normal training, and gives the de- 
adopted within the past year to en- 

sure such culture to all students in attendance. Theen 
tire school has been arranged into Bible classes, the basis 
of classification being the same as in secular studies, each 
| division receiving instruction by itself. The classes meet 


an essential part of 
tails of the method 
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regularly on Sunday morning. 
avoided, the design of the instruction being, of course, 


to impress the great principles of Christian faith and | 
| farmer with sixteen children, who usually sent two about 


Christian duty. 


Lawrence.—The public schools of the first ward of 
Newcastle, of which Mr. W. N. Aiken has been prin- 


cipal for the past seven years, are ten in number and well | 


graded. The most advanced school of this ward has sent 
out a large number of teachers, among them some of the 
best in the county. During the spring and early summer 
the advantage of normal instruction is afforded those de- 
siring it. 

PuitaperpHia.—The annual report of the President 
of the Teachers’ Institute for the City and County of 
Philadelphia for last year, embracing 64 pages, contains 
the President’s report, reports from the departments of 
elocution, mathematics, astronomy, languages, and nat- 
ural history; the report of the library committee, with 
catalogue of books, numbering upwards of 300 volumes 
of interest and value to teachers; constitution and by- 
Jaws of the Institute; lists of officers and members; 
and an address to the teachers of the city and county. 
There are now goo members enrolled. The appropria- 
tion from the State is $3,000. 


ScuvyL_xKitt.—We find in the Portswille Standard an 


interesting article from the pen of Jesse Newlin, Esq., | 


County Superintendent. He says: 


The public school house has now been placed within | 


the reach of every child in this county by the adoption of 
the Free School System in West Penn and Upper Mahan- 
tongo, or rather by having it forced upon them by a few 


independent free school men, the majority being strongly | 
This opposition is found principally among | 
the old inhabitants, especially the oldest and richest farmers. | 


opposed to it. 


West Penn, territorially the largest district in this 
county, is purely agricultural, and so universally is the 
German language spoken that several families of negroes 
living in the township speak scarcely any English. The 


people claim that they can manage the education of their | 
own children, but who believes that the man who refuses | 


to pay a smal! school tax will be liberal in his subscriptions 
toward private schools? Let us see how well they have 


done this: I found six old school houses in this large | 


school district. In these, school was kept about two 
months during a year, sometimes not at all, in consequence 
of the inability of the teacher to raise a sufficient number 
of pupils to defray expenses. Then the qualifications of 
the teachers were in keeping with the munificence of the 
patrons. Under the new order of things those who de- 
sired to continue teaching had to be examined. Some 
were. One, who had been teaching some five winters, 
succeeded in spelling correctly tqo words in sixty; in de- 
fining manuel as * belonging to a man ;” he thought there 


were twenty-four letters in the alphabet ; when asked to | 


repeat the table used to weigh coal, hay, &c., replied that 
he “ had never learned them things;” and when asked 
what a vowel is, said, that he had never studied “jography 
neither.” At this stage of the proceedings he became 
terribly aifllicted with the “ zaknweh,” and suddenly dis- 
appeared, nevermore, probably, to grace the profession of 
teaching. The first School Board was appointed by the 


Court, and is composed of men of intelligence and good | 


judgment. They have built five new frame school 
houses, 24 by 28, ceiling 11 feet high, on one-eighth of 
an acre. They are painted outside and will be inside; 
are built with the best of lumber and excellent workman- 
ship, and are well ventilated, making them models for 
districts where the system has been in operation for many 
years. The Directors are receiving proposals for eleven 
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All sectarian discussion is | more similar houses, when this district will have sixteen 
| schools; now there are fourteen in operation with 655 


pupils enrolled and over 80 per cent. in attendance. One 


twenty days to “ pay school,” now has nine enrolled in 
regular attendance. In some schools at the time of my 
visit but two or three out of the whole number enrolled 
were absept. Pupils eighteen years of age were found in 
classes with those of eight and upward, attempting to 
master the contents of the primer. What a commentary 
on the statement that the parents will take care of the 
education of their children ! 

Upper Mahantongo is also a farming district, population 
German, and has some of the finest farms in this county. 
Three ‘ pay schools” were kept open about two months 
during a year. On some of last year’s copies we found 
such spelling as the following: “ noliege,” ‘ schollers,” 
“verry,” “shurely,” “richus,” for righteous, and ** men 
who are to lazy to work bas no rite to eat.” Showing 
clearly that the literary attainments of some of their 
teachers did not rank very high. Now they have five 
schools in operation with about 265 pupils enrolled, and 
70 per cent. in attendance. Two of the houses are new, 
24 by 30, ceiling 10 feet, built on one-fourth of an acre, 
furnished with double desks graded in size to accommodate 
the size of the pupils, large blackboard surface, hooks for 
for hats, &c., and both well ventilated. The schools in 
both districts are doing well, and tne time is not far dis- 
tant when but few men can be found willing to acknow- 
ledge themselves opponents to the Free School System. 

The Committee appointed at the last session of the 
County Institute, have recently published the list of books 
which they recommend for use in the schools of the 
county. It wisely ends with Lippincott’s Gazetteer and 
Webster’s Unabriged Dictionary. 


Venanco.—The County Superintendent, Mr. C. H. 
Dale, says in his report : ** The Union school edifice built 
in Franklin, meets the wants of the citizens admirably. 
It is a three-story brick, with cellar underneath, the foun- 
dation gf cut stone. The roof is covered with slate, and is 
surmounted with a neat cupola, in which hangs a large 
bell. The whole length of the building is one hundred 
feet, by sixty-six in width, The windows are large, and 
tastefully capped with cut stone; all the sash are hung on 
pulleys. Free and speedy egress is provided for by four 
double door entrances, one on each side of the building, 
wide halls and double stairways. The first story is di- 
vided into four school rooms, each thirty-six by twenty- 
four feet, with a cap room attached ; height of ceiling, 
thirteen feet. On the second floor are four school rooms, 


| six cap rooms, and a directors’ room ; height of ceiling on 


this floor, fourteen feet. On the third floor are two 
school rooms, six cap rooms, and a large audience room, 
fifty by thirty-three feet; height of ceiling, sixteen feet. 
Every part of the building is finished in a neat and liberal 
manner. The location is central, and well selected. It 
was the intention of the directors to have heated the 
building with steam, but having been disappointed by the 
contractor, a large stove, of the Morning Glory pattern, 
was placed in each room. All the rooms are furnished 
with Chase & Son’s best furniture. A liberal supply of 
apparatus has been provided, embracing several pieces of 
chemical and philosophical apparatus ; sets of Guyot’s wall 
maps including the classical series; globes; geometrical 
solids ; astronomical charts; Wilson’s primary and object 
lesson cards ; arithmetical frames, &c. The rooms have 
been adorned, by teachers and pupils, with hanging bask- 
ets, flower pots, vases, pictures, &c. The building will 
accommodate seven hundred pupils, and cost, including 
furniture and ground, $43,300.” 
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Connecticut.—An amendment to the New Haven 
school regulations provides that “teachers shall, so far as 
possible, govern by kindness and by appeals to the better 
nature of pupils. Corporeal punishment shall be adminis- 
tered only in extreme cases; but in no instance shall such 
punishment be inflicted by a teacher until the case had 


been reported to the principal of the school; and the | 
teacher shall keep a record of such punishment, which | 
record shall be submitted at the end of each term for the | 


inspection of the board.” 


Iowa.—County Teachers’ Institutes are supported by | 
State appropriation, and the suspension of the schools and | 
the attendance of teachers are both required by law. | 
These features place the institute system of Iowa in ad- | 
In 1867 | 
sixty-two institutes were held, attended by 4,914 teachers. | 


vance of that of any other Western State. 


What is needed to render the system still more efficient 


and potent, is the employment by the State of a compe- | 


tent corps of institute instructors. The State University 
has a normal department, but it does not fully meet the 


demands for higher professional instruction. The State | 


Teachers’ Association is working to secure the establish- 
ment of a Normal School. The Schoo/ Fournal closed 
its ninth volume in September last, and though its sub- 
scription list was larger than that of any previous year, it 
yielded no pecuniary profit to the publishers. We are 
pained to record the death of Hon. D. F. Wells, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He was suddenly ar- 
tacked with pleura pneumonia on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, and died on the 24th. He was the leading educator 
of the State. His age was thirty-eight. — Odio Ed. Monthly. 


I:tinots.—The estimated school expenditures of Chi- 


cago for the coming year are $795,500—the salaries of | 


teachers amounting to $340,000. 

The Superintendent of the Chicago schools receives a 
salary of $4,000. The salary of Richard Edwards, 
LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal School, 
has been raised to $4,000 per annum. 


Kansas.—Prof. M. McVicar, Superintendent of the 


schools of Leavenworth, Kansas, has $3,500. This | 


is doing well for a town but fifteen years old! 


New Yorx.—The thirteenth annual report of the Hon. | 


J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of schools in the city of 


Brooklyn, New York, has been published. Brooklyn, | 


with a population not far from three hundred thousand, 
has 129 schools, 615 teachers, and about 62,000 pupils. 


Amount expended in 1867 for support of schools and new | 
school-houses, more than $670,000. In New York city | 
the Board of Education have taken the ground, that here- | 


after mechanical and free-hand drawing shall be taught 
in every grade of the public schools. N. A. Calkins, for 
the last six years Assistant Superintendent of public schools 
in New York city, has just been re-elected for a term of 
two years from January 1, 1869. There isa movement 
now making to remove Union College from Schenectady 
to Albany. 


Nortx Caroitina.—There are but few schools yet in 


operation here, and too many of these are ina very low | 


condition. There is a want of suitable houses and furni- 


ture, and there are few skilful teachers. The school fund | 
was entirely sunk during the war, and, of course, there | 
is a lack of means. But there is a prospect of better | 
things. ‘Lhe new Constitution provides for a general and | 
uniform system of free schools, and it also enjoins upon | 
the General Assembly the duty of providing the necessary | 


means, by taxation or otherwise. It provides for the di- 
vision of each county into a convenient number of dis- 
tricts, “in which one or more public schools shall be 
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maintained, at least four months in every year.” It cre- 
ates the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and County Commissioner, and establishes a State 
Board of Education. The State University is made free, 
with departments of agriculture, mechanics and mining, 
and it is proposed to add a normal department. An ex- 
cellent educational work has been done by the different 
benevolent associations, especially among the freedmen. 
Nearly 200 schools, attended by over 10,000 pupils, have 
| been thus sustained. The Baltimore Association of 
| Friends is sustaining over 40 schools in the settlements of 
this religious society. The North Carolina Friends fur- 
nish school houses, board the teachers, and provide fuel, 
and the Baltimore Association pays all other expenses. 
The schools are free to Friends; others pay a small tuition 
fee. For three years past, these schools have been under 
the efficient supervision of Joseph Moore, now of Earl- 
| ham College, Ind., and they are well classified and 
thorough. Nearly all the teachers have had the benefit 
of professional training in the normal school which holds 
an annual session of six weeks. 


Tue Library of Congress, or, as it should be called, 
| the National Library, at Washington, is fast becoming 

the most important in the country. Exclusive of pam- 

phlets, it now numbers 173,965 volumes, and its annual 
| growth reaches nine or ten thousand volumes. Five 
thousand and ninety-one were added last year by virtue 
of the copyright law alone. The Librarian complains 
of the weakness of the law, which requires every person 
copyrighting a work to send one copy to the library. In 
almost every instance this is neglected, until attention is 
called to it by letter, when compliance is granted. It is 
only by the greatest exercise of diligence that the law can 
be enforced. In this connection the Librarian says : 


“© When it is considered that the books thus deposited 
are catalogued and opened to the use and reference of all 
visitors to the library, and that the Government of the 

| United States renders more than an equivalent in the 
guarantee of an exclusive right of publication, it is re- 
markable that there should be any dereliction on the part 
of authors and publishers in complying with the terms 
| of the law.” 


A RECENT paragraph in a Boston newspaper classes the 
great libraries of the country as five in number. First on 
the list stands that of Congress, formed by the union of 
| Peter Force’s collection with the Smithsonian and that 
of Congress pioper. The total of this is 173,000 vol- 
umes, and the next on the descending scale has 145,000 
books. It is the Boston Public Library, the youngest of 
the greater libraries. Successively following these are 
those of the Astor, Harvard College, and the Boston 
| Atheneum. The annual increase of the Public Library 

is about eight thousand three hundred volumes, which is 
about four times the yearly enlargement of the Astor or 
Harvard, or three times that of the State Library at Al- 
bany, which is probably the next in size after these. It 
| is said that the requirement of two names for reference 
| has decreased the loss of books to one-seventh of that of 
the previous year, without diminishing the number of 
frequenters of the library— NV. Y. Fournal of Education. 


A prize of $10 was offered by the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Institute to any one able tospell through the fol- 
lowing nonsense without amistake. ‘Thirty-eight teachers 
competed but not one gained the prize: ‘*Itisan agreeable 
sight to witness the unparalleled embarrassment of a har- 
nessed peddler attempting to gauge the symmetry of a 
peeled onion, which a sibyl has stabbed with a poniard, 
| regardless of the innuendos of the lillies of cornelian 
hue.” 


Py 
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Tue Boston Latin School is the oldest educational in- | 


stitution in the country, having been founded 234 years 
ago, three years before Harvard College. It has gradu- 
ated many celebrated men, among others John Hancock 
and five of his fellow-signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is a free school, and for grounding boys in 
the classics has perhaps no equal in the country. 


“AmerIcAN” vs. Encttsu.—In the Russian schools, 
where French was formerly taught by authority of the 
‘Government, “American” has been substituted. This 
change was made during the Crimean war. As England 
was the ally of France in that struggle, and America 
thought to be in sympathy with Russia, the latter refused 
the term “ English,” preferring to style it “American” — 
a distinction without a difference. Most Russian naval 
officers, and a large proportion of those in the military 
service speak both French and “American.” 
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ScHooLts oF scIENCE are rapidly multiplying among us, 
and each new institution seems to draw students and 
money from the general public without in the least injur- 
ing its predecessors. Three are to be found in Massa- 


| chusetts and one in Connecticut, while three open doors 


in this State welcome scientific pupils. The Lawrence 
Scientific School has been the most successful, both in 


| the value of the sums contributed to it and the eminent 


reputation of its head, Prof. Agassiz. During ten years 
the Commonwealth ‘has given to it $140,000, while it 
has received from private gifts and legacies about $175,- 
000. Prof. Agassiz, besides remitting the fees of nearly 
all his students, has given much in a more direct man- 
ner. The Governor, in his message, remarks that all 
these efforts, so invaluable to the students of exact na- 
ture, have been accomplished at a cost less than that of 


j a small cotton mill.—N. Y. fournal of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED. 


Journal De L’ Instruction Publique for March, Quebec, 
Canada. 


The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthrophy, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Probe, number two, by Jos. Parrish, M. D., | 


Media, Pa. 

Fiftieth Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of 
Public Schools of the First School District of Pennsyl- 
vania, comprising the City of Philadelphia. 

Journal of Education for February and March, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, | 


Ryder Nursery Association, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Annual Catalogue of Franklin and Marshall Colleges | 


for 1869. 

Teacher of Penmanship for April. 

Educational Bulletin for May. A.S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

Teachers’ Advocate for April. 


Announcement of the opening of the Juniata Valley | 


Normal School, Millerstown, Perry Co., Pa. 

Circular of the Iron City Commercial College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Superintendent’s and Secretary’s Reports of the Public 
Schoo!s of the City of Worcester, Mass. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for April. 

Manchester, N. H., School Report for 1868. 

Programme of the Review of the Williamsport Public 
Schools. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Improved 
W. Chase & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors of the 
Memphis City Schools. 

Chester Academy Record. 

Is the County Superintendency worth Preserving? A 
Pamphlet, by Warren D. Parker, Wisconsin. 

Course of Study of the Public Schools of 
apolis, Minn. 

Lutherische Zeitschrift for March, Allentown, Pa. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Directors 


School Furniture. 


Minne- 


of Girard College for Orphans, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Report of the Committee on the Revision of Studies 
for the Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

School Laws of Iowa, with Forms and Decisions, re- 
vised and classified, by D. Franklin Wells, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction. 

Forty-First Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Eastern House of Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teachers’ Advocate for March. 

Journal of Education for January, Toronto, Canada. 

Announcement of Freeland Seminary, Freeland, Pa. 

Catalogue of Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Illinois Teacher for February. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the State of Maine. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Reform Schools of the State of Ohio. 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Second Annual Report of the Board of State Charities 


| of the State of Ohio. 


Fortieth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners 
of Public Schools of the city of Baltimore. 

Ohio Educational Journal for April. 

Programme of Closing Exercises of the Bellevue In- 
stitute, Allentown, Pa. 

Annual Report for 1868 of the Board of Directors of 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 

The Kansas Educational Journal for December and 
January. 

The Educator for February. 

Leisure Hours for February and March, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia County Prison. ” 

Illinois Teacher for March. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Training 
School, Media, Pa. 

Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts. 





INSTITUTES. 
yne County Institute will 
dale, commencing May 18th. 


be held at Hones- 
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APPOINTMENT OF STATE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. 


The following proceedings took place in the Senate, | 


April 8th. : 

The Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth presented 
the following message from the Governor : 

To the Honorable the Senate of Pennsylvania: 

Senators—I do hereby nominate, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate, in conformity with the provisions 
of the actof Assembly of the 18th of April, A. D., 1857, 
separating the State and School Departments, James P. 
Wickersham, Esq., of the county of Lancaster, to be Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools of this Commonwealth, 
for the term of three years from the rst Monday of June 
next, Joun W. Grary. 

Upon the reception of this message, Mr. Brown of 
Mercer, Chairman of the Committee on Education, moved 
that the rules which require all nominations to lie over five 
days be suspended,'and this motion being carried, the nom- 
ination was confirmed by the following vote, the whole 
thirty-three Senators voting in the affirmative : 

YEAS. 
Messrs. Beck, 
Billingfelt, 
Brown, ( Mercer.) 
Brown, ( Northampton. ) 
Burnett, 
Coleman, 
Connell, 
Davis, 
Duncan, 
Errett, 
Fisher, 
Graham, 
Henszey, 
Jackson, 
Kerr, 
Linderman, 
Lowry, 
M’Candless, 
M’Intire, 
Miller, 
Nagle, 
Olmsted, 
Osterhout, 
Randall, 
Robinson, 
Searight, 
Stinson, 
tutzman, 
Taylor, 
Turner, 
Wallace, 
White, 
Worthington, Speaker. 
NAYS. 
None. 

The proper way to show appreciation for a compliment 
like this is to merit it; but still it will not be considered 
amiss for its recipient to say that the Governor and all 
the Senators have his cordial thanks. His administration 
of the School affairs of the State for the past three years, 
seems to have given general satisfaction; if life and 
health be spared, he intends the next three years to be 
even more fruitful in good to the cause of popular educa- 
tion. Let the note of preparation be now sounded, for 
we shall enter at once upon a new campaign against 
ignorance, which is intended to be active, earnest and 
successful. 


Department of Common Schools. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


It is in contemplation to call a convention of Superin- 
tendents, soon after commissions shall be issued to the 
officers, to be chosen on the 4th of May next. The plan 
of an educational campaign for the next three years will 
then be agreed upon. 


——— 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


Z 
+ 
So 


NAME. | RESIDENCE. 


| J. M. Laughlin. ...| 


l 
| 


DAADAAARBGIVwmnnn vw vn | 


Callensburg, Clarion 
Strattonville, ** 
Limestone, 
Apollo, Armstrong 
Waynesburg, Greene 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Wilkins, ae 
Allegheny, 
Do. 
Do. 

Rennington, 
Fredericksburg, Lebanon “* 
Glen Rock, York + 
Dallastown, “ 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon 

Do. “ 
Callensburg, Clarion 
Weissport, Carbon 
Mahoning, Indiana 
Allegheny, Allegheny 
Reading, Berks 
Harrisburg, Dauphin 
Cochran’s M., Armst’g 
Mechanics’ Grove,Lanc. 
Greene, e 


H. 1. Youngisos as! 
J. W. Speer. ...ee.| 
William Davis.....| 

| J. Jackson Purman., | 
Agnes Lamont.....! 
William Joyce.....| 
S. McLaughlin.... 
M. J. McDonald...| 
W. F. Moorhead. ..| 
Sam. Andrews..... 
Sam’l. Grumbine. ..| 
A. W. Gray.....6| 
Joshua Peeling....} 
Sam’l. W. Rice....| 
E. B. Frisbie. . | 
Joseph F. Lobaugh. | 
A. H. Berlin. ..ce | 
| 

} 

1 


An fw ne 
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W.R, Allison..... 
Marietta Burt...... 
John L., Barnes... 
Sam’]. D. Ingram.. 
Sam’l. Murphy.... 
Mary E. Watson... | 
Joseph Watson....| 








TO BOARDS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


The District Reports for the present school year are to 
be made out in all cases by the directors now in office. 
The certificates to the County Superintendents declaring 


| that “the schools have been kept open and in operation 


according to the requirements of the School Law, &c,” 


| should also be signed and sworn to by the present officers 


of the respective boards. ‘These documents thus prepared, 
should be retain 1 until the organization of the new 
boards, which must take place within ten days after the 


| first Monday of June, and then be placed in their hands to 


receive the signatures of the new officers and be trans- 


| mitted to the respective County Superintendents for ap- 


proval and transmission to this Department. 
In cases where the old boards, neglectful of instructions 


| given, have forwarded the reports and certificates for their 


districts before the new boards have organized, it becomes 
the duty of the new boards as soon as organized to trans- 
mit the names and addresses of their officers both to the 
proper County Superintendent and to this Department. 

If old Boards of Directors neglect to make out the 
district reports for the year and execute the required cer- 
tificates, it will be necessary for the new boards to do it. 

A little attention to these instructions will save much 
time and trouble to directors themselves, to County Su- 
perintendents, and to this Department. A_ reasonable 
degree of promptness will place in the hands of this De- 
partment reports and certificates from all the districts in 
the State by the middle of June. Can directors not be 
induced to exercise it ? 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


No warrant will be issued for the last quarter’s salary 
to a County Superintendent retiring from office until he 
has conformed to the following conditions : 

1. Forwarded to this Department his annual report. 

2. Made all his monthly reports. 

3. Be prepared to show a receipt for all public docu- 
ments from his successor. 

The postage of County Superintendents, embracing 
only that paid for letters and documents sent to this De- 
partment, will be settled soon after the end of the school 
year, on the reception of itemized, receipted bills therefor. 

County Superintendents are requested to inform the 
proprietors of newspapers who have published notices of 
the triennial convention of Directors, that if they will 
send receipted bills to this Department, they will be paid 
at once after the first of June. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS FOR MARCH, 1869. 

Apams.—The schools have generally closed. There 
have been but two complete failures during the year. The 
Gettysburg Normal School opened its fifth session on the 
24th of March with full classes. 

Bucxs.—The large number of applicants this Spring 
has afforded Directors ample opportunites for choice; in 
consequence of which the schools are now mostly supplied 
with competent teachers. 


Cameron.—Only a few schools open in the county ; | 


next term will commence in May. Several of our best 


teachers report percentage of attendance as high as go. | 
Efforts are now being made to make the books uniform 
| erage, 14325 percentage, 81. 


throughout the county. 

Centre.—The term of four months is entirely too 
short. It is impossible for the County Superintendent to 
visit all the schools twice. Quite a number of schools 
closed with public examinations and exhibitions. These 
passed off very pleasantly. 

Cunton.—Most of the public schools have closed ; 
but the spirit of education is still alive, and several select 
schools are about to open, which will be in charge of com- 
petent teachers. 

Daurxin.—Nearly all the schools in the districts have 
closed. Many have been furnished with globes, maps, 
charts and blackboard surface. As regards the people 
generally, they seem to manifest much favor toward the 
schools, and show a greater willingness to improve them. 

Franxiin.—Superintendent visited all the schools once 
except six ; 38 twice, and a few three times. A Normal 


| is go. 
| cent. 
tended school every day. 


| cess. 
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Institute will be opened in Upper Strasburg on the 7th of 
April. 

LancastTer.—About 70 schools wil! remain unvisited. 
The increased amount of correspondence and other office 


| work and the constantly increasing number of schools 


make it impossible for the Superintendent to visit every 
school. The election of Directors resulted favorably to 
progress in our work. 

Lesanon.—A newschool house has lately been erected 
in Cornwall district at a cost of about $2000. The fur- 
niture is of the latest and most approved kind, and the 
room is heated by a heater in the spacious cellar beneath. 
This house is located near the centre of a half acre lot, 
and is one of the finest and most substantial school 
buildings in the county. In connection with its architec- 
tural beauty and the substantial manner in which it has 
been erected, we would earnestly recommend it to Direc- 
tors generally as a model schoo/ building. 

Lycominc.—Every district in the county has been 
visited ; and my statistical notebook shows that seven first- 
class houses have been built during the last ten months. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Many of the schools were very well 
attended during the pastterm. In Allen the percentage 
Mr. Jones, of Cherry Hill school, reports 95 per 
He has enrolled 40 pupils, 27 of which have at- 


Perry.—We have had the most satisfactory schools the 


| last term, of the three years. 


PirrssurGH.—The Washington School District have 
completed the new building; and will open it for school 
purposes on Monday, the 12th. It is one of the finest 
buildings in the city. 

Pottsvitte.—Whole number of scholars, 17593; av- 


Scranton.—The Superintendent taught sixty-nine 
hours during month, and spent sixty-nine hours in visit 
ing the different schools. Whole number of scholars, 
1664; average, 1321; percentage, 75. The dimin- 
ished attendance was the result of sickness among the 
pupils. 

Snyper.—Several districts have already contracted for 
new buildings. 

WeEsTMoRELAND.—Normal classes will open April 
12th, at six different points in the county. One of these, 
in Greensburg, will be conducted by the County Super- 
intendent. 

Witiiamsport.—Our review of schools was a suc- 
Court House was crowded. Pupils and teachers 
gave entire satisfaction, and all went home pleased and 
with a good impression in reference to our schools. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





GOOD HABITS. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAMILY TIES IN FORMING 
THEM. 

“ Think of, if you can conceive it, the powerful in- 
fluence arising from the associations of Home,—trom the 
sacred religion of the Hearth—in curbing the passions, in 
forming the habits, in stilling the wanderings of the hu- 
man heart! Will you cut him off from the protection 
of these attachments ?”’—Curran. 


Some ten years since, my connection with 
the public schools of Bucks county made it ne- 


cessary to visit a district in one of the north- 
western townships, it being after night when 
I arrived at the house of one of the school di- 
rectors. On calling, it was found that he was 
attending to business several miles distant. 
But it so happened that a neighbor within a 
few rods of the place, learning my disappoint- 
ment, with true hospitality invited me to his 
house. He remarked, after I had introduced 
myself and made known my business in the 
vicinity, ‘‘ We entertain such men as you here 
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—so walk in and make yourself at home.” 


was arrested by some instruction in music that 
was being given by a young man toa child, 


who, I| afterwards learned, was a younger bro- | 
| ternal board,—I was fully prepared to view this 
| as a practical illustration of how much depends 
So, 


ther. 

My curiosity was awakened to learn some- 
thing about the relations of the parties. 
pretty soon after being seated, he gave the foi- 
lowing particulars, viz: That he was the fa- 


ther of a family of eight children; that the | 
eldest was engaged in teaching, and having | 


early shown aptness for music, he had procured 
for him a melodeon, and that as this son had 
obtained some knowledge of nusic from a 
competent instructor, he was engaged in teach- 
ing his younger brothers and sister. 


Something in the economy of this arrange- | 


ment enlisted my attention, while I was not a 
little surprised to learn that the old gentleman 
had a reason to offer for his course, which ap- 
peared to me to be founded no less on good 
sense than sound philosophy. ‘* Within a few 
hundred yards of this place,” said he, ‘there 
is a licensed tavern. It is not supported by 
travelling custom, and the landlord finds him- 
self constrained to make a living from the 
neighborhood, by selling liquor to those whom 
he may attract to his bar. For this purpose, 
various low entertainments are devised by him 
—sometimes as often as two or more nights in 
a week. ‘These often consist of shows, where 
sleight-of-hand tricks are performed ; at cther 
times rafling matches come off. In this way 
many of the winter evenings are spent, and 


the place is not only the resort of many of our | 
young men and women, but also of a large | 
Now, it was a | 
| would ever enter! 
away trom evening schools of this description, | 
and it occurred to me that the best way of ef- | 
fecting this was to furnish some more rationaland | 
the | 


youngest of my children has become interested | 


number of our Joys and girls! 
leading object with me to keep our children 


attractive amusement at home. Even 


in the entertainment afforded by their music, 


and they now never ask me about ‘going to the | 


show.’ 


the workings of the whole scheme, but it was 


fully realized as he called his little daughter, a | 


girl of eleven years, who sang several favorite 
airs, accompanied on the instrument by her 
brother, with a grace and self possession that 
impressed me as remarkable. I could readily 
see that the old gentleman had found the true 
secret of restraining his children from vicious 
indulgences; while at the same time they were 


cultivating a taste for, and obtaining a profici- | 
ency in, one of the most ennobling and refining | 


The Province of English Grammar. 


In | 
passing to the sitting apartment, my attention | 
host, and obtained the above hints concerning 





With this explanation I could comprehend | 
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of human acquirements. 
Having spent the night with my hospitable 


the management of the children,—all of whom 
I saw, on two occasions, seated around the pa- 


on parents’ furnishing their children the most 
rational and attractive amusements. This is the 
true secret of affording a safeguard to their mo- 
rals and a guide to future usefulness in every 
sphere of life. It was also a source of much 
gratification to learn that my host found in the 


| counsel aud hearty co-operation of his thrifty 


and intelligent consort, all the practical aid 
needed to carry his designs into execution. 

I also ascertainzd in my subsequent inter- 
course with this family, that the mind of the 
old gentleman was no less liberal and enlarged 
in its views touching the essenwials of scholastic 
education, than in relation to one of the orna- 
mental features. For, on ascertaining that the 
school director whom I expected to accompany 
me was not likely to render the required aid, 
and having himself once been in the same ser- 
vice, he kindly proffered his assistance in ac- 
companying me to the schools of his district. 

Having, in the above sketch, shown some 
of the practical results in the education of a 
family, by rendering the breast of the parent 
the true repository of the joys, the sorrows and 
the aspirations of children, I may in a future 
essay dwell upon some of the failures in do- 
mestic education, and the causes from which 
they may arise. How many families residing 
in both city and country have it in their power 
to render Home a paradise, into which no ser- 
pent in the form of vicious, sensual indulgence 
Humaniras. 


PROVINCE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 


In beginning a series of articles on Theoret- 
ical and Practical Grammar, our first inquiry 
shall be, What is Enciish Grammar? 

Grammar, as commonly defined, is an inde- 
finite something, which is said to teach what it 
does not teach and to include what does not 
belong to it. In proof of this let us examine 
the definitions of the grammars in current use. 

‘‘English Grammar is the art of speaking, 
reading and writing the English language cor- 
rectly, and is divided into four parts, &c.” 

‘©Grammar teaches us how to write and 
speak correctly.” 

«« English Grammar is the science which 
teacher how to speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly,” 
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«« English Grammar treats of the principles | 


and usages of the English language; it teaches 
us to speak and write it correctly.” 
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| May, 


cate correct speaking by instruction and ex- 
ample. This is practical Grammar, and is 


/most successfully taught without a text book. 


«* English Grammar is the science which in- | 
' the science of Logic, so they should learn to 


| speak before they study Grammar as a science. 


vestigates the principles, and determines the 
proper construction of the English language, 


and is the art of communicating thought in ap- | 
| English Grammar? I think there is, and I 


propriate words.” 

‘‘ English Grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language correctly.” 

Besides, nearly all writers on this subject 
divide Grammar into four parts. 

I have given the above definitions, not with 
a view to criticize their authors, but in order 
to present the subject as it is commonly 
defined. 

Now, some of these authors regard Grammar 
asa science, while others make it an art; and 
nearly all seem to think that Grammar teaches 
us how to speak and write correctly. How- 


As children learn to think before they study 


But the reader may ask, is there a science of 


shal] attempt to state my conception of this 


| science. 


ever much these notions may be varied in ex- | 


pression, the drift of nearly all that is written, 
is in the same direction. We propose to show 
that the basis of these definitions is not valid, 
and that, consequently, we have the subject 
presented in muddled form. 

The idea that Grammar is an “ art,” or that 
it “ teaches” us how to speak or write, is er- 
roneous. Every child must be taught language. 
It begins to learn the vocabulary in the nursery 
and during the whole period of life, it continues 
to learn new words and forget old ones. It 
must be instructed how to put these words to- 


Some regard Grammar as the science of lan- 
guage. This includes too mueh. Grammar 
does not tell us how to read or pronounce ; 
how to spell or versify ; how to prepare ora- 
tions or how to deliver them when written. 
Each of these things is taught by means of sep- 
arate text-books, 

Formerly the sciences relating to matter 
were included under the term Natural Philo- 
sophy, but this is now divided into three 
sciences ; Mechanical Philcs»phy, Astronomy, 
and Chemistry. So is it with language. We 
have many branches of study relating to lan- 
guage in its various phases. Reading, Elocu- 
tion and Rhetoric are taught separately. So, 
too, Orthography, Etymology and Composi- 
tion. None of these branches are successfully 
taught from an English Grammar, and the ex- 
cellent works on these subjects now in use, show 


| that in practice, orthography, orthoepy, etymol- 


ogy and prosody are taught, not from Gram- 
mars, but from special text-books. If these 


| statements are true, then we have reason to 


gether so as to express its thoughts, its feelings, | 


and its volitions; and just in proportion as 


care is taken during the period of instruction, | 
| guage, viz: 


will the grown-up man or woman speak with 
accuracy. 
speak, read and write correctly, then we should 
obtain Grammars and not Primers for our lit- 
tle ones. Besides, to say that Grammar teaches 


anything, conveys the idea that the teacher, not | 
the text-book, is the tool. And yet, practically, | 


this is so. ‘Teachers knowing nothing about 


the subject undertake to teach it, and a “ sorry | 


thing” they make out of it. I believe that the 


(competent) living teacher is as far above the best | 


text-book ever made, as he who inspired the 
Bible is above the works of his hands. 


In the family, on the play-ground, and in the | 


school-room, accurate speech should be taught. 
Correct speaking is an acquirement of great im- 
portance and difficult attainment. No doubt 
the false notion that Grammar ( wot the teacher) 
teaches us to speak correctly, has induced some 
to dispense with teaching it practically, or to 
defer instruction until a child is old enough to 
commence the study of Grammar as a science. 


If Grammar taught us how to) 


doubt the definitions and divisions which are 
given in our current text-books. 
There are three elements in written lan- 


I. The Material or Lexical. 

Il. The Formal, or Grammatical. 

Ill. Zhe Eplanatory, or Exegetical. 

The material, or lexical element relates’ to 
words considered separately. Should we hear 
a word with which we are not acquainted, we 


| would turn to our quartos to ascertain (1). How 


it is spelled. (2.) How it is pronounced. (3.) 
From what other words it is derived, and (4.) 
What its meaning is in the connection in which 
it was used. This process relates wholly to 
the material element. Again, some old musty 
volume is laid before us. We examine it. It 
contains forms of expression which are no longer 


' current, the forms of the words are different 


Parents and teachers should at all times incul- | 


from those now used, &c. To understand it 
requires research. Dead languages must be 
studied, the rules of criticism must be applied, 
and explanations must be made. This relates 
to the explanatory element, and does not pro- 
perly belong to grammatical science. ‘The 
other element relates to words in their relations 
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to each other, and in their character of repre- 


senting thought, sentiment, purpose, &c. Here, | 
then, we have the sphere of grammatical | 


science. It relates to words as representing 
things, and as combined into sentences. Hence 
we propose to define English Grammar as fol- 
lows : 

Encuiish Grammar is the science which treats 


of the taws of English words combined into sen- | 
These laws relate to three things, viz : 


tences. 
1. The Classification of Words. 
2. The Inflection of Words. 
3. Lhe Construction of Words. 


A little reflection will convince the reader | 


that Classification, Inflection and Construction 
will embrace everything relating to Grammar 
properly so called. 
“«« Parts of Speech,” and “ Properties” of words, 
which arise from cross-divisions. 


Classification will give us | 
| tion of Grammar to the other branches of lin- 


Drawing as a Branch of Education. 


| braced in four branches, viz: 


Inflection | 


embraces al] that relates to the changes arising | 
from the relations of words to one another, and | 
includes whatever grammatical machinery a 
language may employ for the expression of cer- | 


tain modifications of thought. Construction 
includes the arrangement, agreement and govern- 
ment of words. This includes Analysis, Pars- 
ing and False Syntax. 

Language is either spoken or written. 
branches which relate to spoken language more 
particular than written lanuguage are (1.) Read- 
ing, (2.) Elocution, and (3.) Rhetoric. 

The science of written language may be em- 


The | 


| 
| 


a 
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1. Lexicology, 
z. Grammar. 3. Composition, and 4. Ex- 
egesis. 

«« Lexico.ocy, or the science of WORDS,” 
embraces (1.) Phonology, (2.) Etymology, and 
(3-) Orthography. 

Grammar, or the science of the SEN- 
TENCE, embraces as above stated, (1.) C/assi- 
fication, (2.) Inflection, and (3.) Construction. 

Composition, or the science of related sen- 
tences, includes Capitals, Punctuation, Figures 
of Speech, Style and its Properties, Prose and 


| Poetry. 


Execesis, or the science of interpretation, 
relates to Literature, and embraces (1.) Phih- 


| logy, (2.) Criticism, and (3.) Hermeneutics. 


The following outline will show the rela- 


guistic science : 


. Reading. 
. Elocution. 
. Rhetoric. 


a 


I. Spoken Language. ¢: 


Ge 


Phonology. 
Etymology. 
Orthography. 


I. Lexicology, 
(Words.) 


who 


. Classification. 
. Inflection. 
. Construction. 


II. Grammar. 
(Sentences.) 


tom 


‘ 


. Capitals and Punctuation. 
2. Figures of Speech. 
| 3. Style and it~ Properties. 
. Prose and Poetry. 


. Philology. 
. Criticism. 
3. Hermeneutics. 


IIT. Composition, 
(Related sentences.) 





‘adunsue’yT Uo TI 


1V. Exegesis, 
{ (Literature.) 





SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 





DRAWING AS A BRANCH OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


The great majority of children in our public 


schools remain there but a short time; only a! 


few, out of the many, staying to complete the 
full course of instruction. This being true, is 
it not the part of wisdom to direct their atten- 
tion toithose studies which promise to do most 
for their future happiness, and which seem best 
calculated to prepare them for the practical 
duties of life? After we have included read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic in the list of re- 
quired studies, what can be added that will 
prove of greater use than the study of drawing? 

Let us here define what we mean by draw- 
ing. Drawing is the art of representing, on a 


plane surface, any object we see, or can re- | 





| entirely different idea from that commonly en- 


tertained with respeet to this art, the prevail- 


ing opinion being that drawing is the art of 


copying pictures. In point of merit, it is sup- 
posed to bear to other studies about the same 
relation that sugar-plums bear to roast-beef as 
an article of diet. ‘This erroneous idea as to 
what drawing is, and this false notion of its 
merits, grows out of the absurd system of 
teaching the art, so prevalent in time past. Let 
us glance for a moment at the course usually 
pursued. On entering the school-room, we 
notice, first, that the pupils are engaged upon 
a great variety of subjects. One is at work on 
the ruins of some old castle; another is trying 
a landscape ; here is one copying a group of 
animals; and there one is trying his hand at 
the human form. All are steadily at work 


member to have seen, or which we can imagine. | making line for line, and dot for dot, without 
Our definition, it will be observed, conveys an | a why or wherefore, unless it is because it is so 
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in the copy. 
amounts to this; This line is too long, and 
that is too short; this line should slant this 
way, and that should slant that way ; this is too 
light, and that is too dark; and so on to the 
end of the chapter. Among them all, they go 
over the whole field of art, save that which re- 
Jates to color, without the knowledge of a sin- 
gle principle involved. Place before them the 
most simple object, and ask them to draw it, 
and you ask an impossibility. Now, to call 
this drawing is a misuse of terms. It is sim- 
ply thoughtless copying. To decide upon the 
merits of drawing as a branch of popular edu- 
cation by the benefits to be derived trom this 
kind of practice, is as unwise and as unjust as 
it would be to decide upon the merits of geom- 
etry, as a study, by the benefit one would ob- 
tain from simply copying the diagrams used in 
demonstrating its propositions. 

It is a favorite notion with many, that, in 
learning to draw, the pupil should go at once 
to Nature. Extreme follows extreme; but 
right occupies the middle ground here, as in 
almost every thing. The remark of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that ‘copying is a delusive kind of 
industry,” is often quoted by those who would 
reject the use of copies altogether. But this 
remark of the great artist and teacher was 
aimed at the ahuse, and not at the use, of 
copies. In the initiatory lessons, copies are, to 
say the least, exceedingly desirable. In train- 
ing the eye to see, and the mind to judge ac- 
curately of the length and position of lines, and 
of their relation to each other, copies certainly 
have a decided advantage over objects. The 
advantage is this; In the use of copues, the 
pupil has the means of determining, to a cer- 
tainty, whether his work is right or wrong, 
and, if wrong, where the error lies, and in 
what it consists. This he cannot do in draw- 
ing from objects; and since in drawing, as in 
every thing we undertake, our progress depends 
upon being able to discover and correct any 
error we may make, the advantage of copies 
over objects, at this stage, must be apparent. 

When the eye of the pupil has 
ciplined by the study of lines and plain figures, 
and he is sufficiently advanced to begin the 
study of solids, copies for a while, to say the 
least, have a decided advantage over objects. 


heen i} 
oeen ais- 


If the pupil is furnished with good drawings, | 


he may learn from them the truths of Nature ; 
and, more than this, he may learn what truths 
are important to the likeness of objects. And, 


further, he may learn what Nature never | 


teaches ; viz., the best methods of expressing 
the truths of Nature. To abandon the use of 
copies altogether, is to reject instruction, to 
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All the instruction they receive | 


| May, 


throw away all that may be learned from the 
study and experience of others. In no other 
study do we do this. Why should we do it in 
learning to draw? 

In drawing from a copy, the pupil should 
first be made acquainted with the principles 
involved in its construction; and in every in- 
stance, before he touches his pencil to paper, 
he should be required to give a satisfactory 
reason for all he is about todo; because it is 
so in the copy should never be taken for an 
answer. When the pupil is able to do this, he 
needs only a little practice to prepare him to 
draw from the object itself just as readily and 
correctly as from a copy. 

The value of drawing as a branch of educa- 
tion is beginning to be appreciated. In many 
of our cities and towns, it has a place on the 
list of reguired studies. The old idea, that 
some special gift is necessary for the acquisition 
of this useful art, is fast passing away. Many 
of our leading educationists have taken the 
position, that any one who can learn to write 
can learn to draw, and that it is almost as es- 
sential to learn to handle the pencil with skill 
as it is to be ready in the use of the pen. 

Drawing and penmanship are kindred branch- 
es. In their practice, the same faculties of 
the mind, and the same muscles of the hand 
and arm, are called into exercise. The power 
to draw, as well as the power to write, de- 
pends entirely upon education. No one is born 
a draughtsman, any more than one is born a 
writer. It is true that some acquire more 
rapidly the power to draw than others; but 
the same is true of writing, and indeed in all 
studies. There is always a “foot,” as well as 
a “head,” to every class, let the study be what 
it may. Before one can be skilful, either in 
writing or drawing, the eye must be educated 
to see, and the mind to judge accurately of 
form, size, and proportion; and the hand must 
be trained to obey the dictates of the mind. 
It is not pretended that all can learn to draw 
equally well; but it is claimed that a larger 
proportion of pupils can be taught to draw 
well than can be taught to write well, and 
that the remainder, to say the least, @an he 
made to draw quite as well as they can be 
made to write. If these results have not fol- 
lowed the study where it has been taught, it 
has not been for the want of ability on the part 
of the pupils, but for the want of good teach- 
ing. When we have as good teaching in draw- 
ing as we have in other studies, we shall have 
as good results following it. 

It is not sufficiently recognized how univer- 
sal is the love of art. What is more pleasing 


|to little children than their picture-books? 
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How the face of the child lights up at the pic- | 


|is the written language of Nature. 


ture of any familiar object! The moment the 


child gets hold of pencil or chalk, it begins | 
If slate or paper is | 


not convenient, a fence or a barn-door answers. | 
_conveyed at a glance than hours of patient 


the practice of drawing. 


Let little children be encouraged in their love 
for drawing; let them be furnished with suit- 
able materials ; let them be early and properly 


taught during their school-days, beginning in | 
the primary school, and there can be no ques- | 
tion but that the great majority would be able | 
to express the truths of form as readily, as cor- | 


rectly, and as forcibly in the language of art as | blind eyes to the beauties of Nature and Art 


'which lie about us in exhaustless abundance, 


in their mother tongue. 

Who is there who has not often wished that 
he possessed the power to delineate, even ina 
rude style, the object he has occasion to de- 
scribe or remember? 
whatever his profession, but, at times, has need 
of drawing as an auxiliary to render his ideas 
perfectly intelligible to others. 
of this art to the engineer, architect, carpenter, 
mason, machinist, and, in fact, to every arti- 
san, male or female, who is engaged in the 


construction of objects combining taste with | 
fitness, beauty and utility, must be obvious to | 


all. But there is another advantage to be de- 
rived from the study of drawing, which must 
not be overlooked; and that is discipline of 
eye and mind. The discipline which comes 


from the study of drawing will make one a bet- | 
ter mechanic than he otherwise would have | 


been, because he will be a better judge of size, 
form, and proportion. The mechanic with an 


educated eye possesses an element of power | 
totally wanting in one whose eye is untrained. | 


The work of the former will be distinguished | 
| article made by human hands, however trifling, 


for its fitness, symmetry, and beauty; while 


that of the latter will be remarkable for the | 


entire absence of these desirable qualities. 


continually making offensive variations; and 


yet he fails to see the points of difference. One | 


commands a hundred dollars per month, and 
the other forty. Looking at the matter in this 


may be reckoned in dollars and cents, 
To the teacher of youth, the value of a ready 


use of the chalk and pencil cannot well be | 
| trashy picture we hang, every ill-shaped piece 


over-estimated. It gives him a language by 
which he can readily communicate his thoughts 


with the certainty of insuring comprehension | 


where words fail to secure it. As every teacher 
knows, it is often the case, when instruction is 
given verbally, unaccompanied by illustration, 
the ideas entertained by the pupils are as va- 


rious as their numbers; and perhaps no one | 


has the true idea. If this instruction had been 
accompanied by illustration on the board, the 


Drawing as a Branch of Education. 


There is no person, | 
| plain and commonplace. 
| has made all things beautiful; and, that we 


The necessity | 





| the community. 
light, the study of drawing has a value that | distorted building we erect, every ill-drawn 
| roll of paper we place on its walls, every 


| ugly carpet we put on its floors, every unsightly 
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subject would have been clear to all, Drawing 
All can 
read it; the educated and the uneducated, the 
young as well as the old. In every thing that 
has to do with form, more instruction may be 


study would have secured. There is ro mem- 
ber of the community to whom a knowledge 
of drawing would be more valuable than to 
the teacher of youth. 

The study of drawing, in giving clearness 
and vigor to our perceptive powers, opens our 


but of which the great masses are wholly un- 
conscious. For them the richest gems in paint- 


| ing and sculpture have no attractions? and 


even Nature herself, with all her charms, is 
God in his goodness 


might enjoy this beauty, he has given us eyes 
to see and hearts to feel, but he has made 
vision and feeling dependent upon cultivation. 
Were there no other advantage to be derived 
from the study of drawing than that of its en- 
abling us to see and enjoy God’s beautiful crea- 
tion, it would richly repay us for all the time 
and exertion spent in its study. 

The study of drawing, in leading to a just 
appreciation of the beautiful, would, could it 
be generally pursued in all our schools, prove 
a national blessing, inasmuch as it would ele- 
vate the standard of public taste. For the want 
of culture, the great mass of consumers, to-day, 
are quite as likely to patronize bad art as they 
are to patronize that which is good. And 
when we consider that in the purchase of any 


we encourage the application of good or bad 
art, it will be seen that our choice becomes a 


The latter, even with a model before him, is | matter of national as well as of individual im- 


portance. Scarcely a day passes when we do 
not, by our purchases, confer a general benefit, 
or inflict a positive evil, upon ourselves and on 
Every ill-proportioned and 


piece of furniture we place in our rooms, every 


of crockery we procure, and, in a word, every 
thing in the shape of bad art which we collect 
about us, great or small, is a positive injury to 
ourselves, and to the community at large. On 


| the other hand, if our selections are what they 


should be, we improve our own perceptions 
of the beautiful, promote a higher standard of 
taste in ourselves and those about us, and, in 
addition to this, we encourage the artisan who 
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labors to produce good art, and contribute our | 


mite to the elevation of pure taste. 
It is a well-known principle in political 
economy, that the demand creates the supply. 


It is no less true, that the zatwre of the demand | 


creates the zature of the supply. In proportion 
as the public taste is elevated and refined, as it 
craves a higher standard of beauty in those ob- 
jects which minister to its gratification, in just 
such measure will that standard be elevated. 
The children of to-day are to be the men and 
women of a few years hence ; to their judgment, 
to their rejection or approval, the art of the 
country, in all its forms, is to be submitted ; 
and upon their decisions will its advancement 
or its decline depend. Is it not, then a mat- 
ter of great importance that some attention 
should be given to fit them to make wise deci- 
sions? From all these considerations, it would 
seem that the necessity of the universality of 


some degree of art-education must be obvious | 


to every reflecting mind.—W. N. Bartholomew. 
2 


ESTHETICS IN SCHOOLS. 


Esthetics, the science of the beautiful, has 
been a favorite study in all ages. The names 
of Plato and Aristotle, Schiller and Schelling, 
Burke and Jeffrey, attest its importance, and 
unmistakeably demonstrate, that the love of the 
beautiful is an instinct of humanity, and that 
the nobility of man’s nature never more strik- 
ingly manifests itself than under the influence 
of a cultivated and refined sense of the beauti- 
ful, in matter, morals, and manners. 

Manners being naturally based on morals, 
kindness, compassion, and sympathy, are ne- 
cessarily as universal as the moral code, and as 
little liable to local modification. There is a 


beauty in the delicacy of manner, with which | 


kindness is exercised by one individual, that 
contrasts very forcibly with the conduct of an- 
other equally anxious to do a generous act, but 
less capable of accommodating his manner to 
the feelings of others. As there is no depart- 
ment of the beautiful so conventional, there is 
none so fluctuating in its form, none more es- 
sentially a branch of juvenile education than 
good manners; for while based on a natural 
desire to contribute to the pleasures of those 
around us, if need be, at the expense of our 
own convenience or pleasure, it requires a cer- 
tain acquaintance with conventional forms, and 
some aptitude to detect individual character, 
which close observation can alone in any de- 
gree perfect. 
province of the teacher to initiate his pupils in 


Although it may be beyond the | 
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is no less a duty than is the training of the 
youthful mind to observe the beautiful, to re- 
flect on its features, and receive those impres- 
sions from external regularity of form, con- 
sistency of parts, and conformity to surround- 
ings, which so powerfully tend to ennoble 
man. 

The present inquiry embraces :— 

ist, ‘The extent to which the esthetics 
matter may be taught in school. 

zd, The extent to which the 
morals may be taught in school. 

3d, The extent to which the 
manners may be taught in school. 


of 
of 


esthetics 
esthetics of 


ESTHETICS OF FORM AND COLOR, 
It requires little, if any, training to impress 
the mind of a child with the idea of beauty in 
symmetry and proportion. The eye no sooner 
rests on a symmetrical arrangement of parts, 
than the mind is pleased. A writer in Good 
Words, describing the employments of little 
children in a Belgian institution styled the 
Creche, mentions the cutting of paper as a 
favorite one. ‘It may be described thus :— 
Take a square of soft pliant paper, a leaf of a 
cast-off copy-book for example, if not too thick, 
double it into a triangle, then double it again 
two or three times, and then, with the thumb 
and finger-nail, snip out pieces in such shapes 
and directions as the fancy may suggest. On 
unfolding the paper the child is delighted at 
finding that he has turned out a little mat of 
paper, often of very intricate pattern, axd a/- 
ways captivating bis eye by the necessary symme- 
try of its form. One or two experiments can- 
not fail to open out new ideas to the child.” 
AESTHETICS IN SCHOOL MANNERS, 

The master is the first and highest object of 
interest to the pupil. He must be a duil youth 
who returns home, after spending his first day 
at school, without being able to describe the 
“«« master,” from the top of his head to the sole 
of his foot; his coat, vest, and trowsers; shoes, 
shirt, and necktie; mouth, teeth, nose, and 
eyes; and it would be well if the observant 
child showld find nothing inconsistent with his 
anticipations of the teacher’s perfections. The 
teacher should exact, as far as possible, the ut- 
most regard to externals in dress and cleanli- 
ness; and the more effectually to secure this 
object, he must set the example in his own per- 
son. Many, however, are shamefully indiffer- 
ent to appearances. You may find them wear- 
ing dirty beards of a week’s growth, * tossy” 
heads, innocent of pomatum and evidently not 
too familiar with the comb, dirty hands and 


the conventionalities of life, the inculcation of 


| jagged nails are equally familiar, while a clothes 
those first principles on which they are based, 


brush seems to be avoided even more than soap 
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The general scuffiness of a snuffy dominie,— 
and a large proportion of the older ones snuff, 
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| 


—is sometimes absolutely loathsome; and gen- | 


teel children are apt to shrink from contact 


necktie in school during summer; while Mr. 
Stock has his throat, in all weathers, swathed 
in a sheet of yellow cotton, even more ungainly 
than his cotton umbrella. These observations 
were certainly more applicable to the last gen- 
eration of country teachers than to the present; 
still it is matter of regret, that they are even 
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prints hanging against a whitewashed wall is 
deemed the perfection of art. The vitiated 
tastes resulting from such home associations 


should find a correction in the form, propor- 
with him. Nor is such slovenliness confined to | 
poor uneducated men. Mr. Sloven, a licentiate | 
of the church, a graduate in arts, schoolmaster, | 
inspector of poor, and registrar, never wears a | 


tions coloring, furniture, and genera] arrange- 
ments of the school-room. 

The contrast of a neat school to the dingy 
home, strikes a child at once, even when he 


fancies he could improve the general effect of 


now more applicable than could be wished. | 


When the teacher pays scrupulous attention to 
his personal appearance, the pupils follow his 
example to a greater or less extent; habits of 
neatness and cleanliness are thus fostered in 
their minds, and when they leave school, the 


of attire, cannot fail to lead to a careful guar- 
dianship of earnings, and perhaps to encourage 
the budding ambition to rise into a sphere of 
genuine broad-cloth and kalydor. At all events, 
to have implanted in the mind a dislike to rags 
and dirt, is a lesson of inestimable value to 
those whose home associations tend to familiar- 
ize them with both. 


|a desire for good comfortable homes. 


the former, by painting the walls blue, the 
doors and tables red, and the floor a bright yel- 
low. By degrees, however, the artistic arrange- 
ments of the school—supposing them to be so 
—unconsciously captivate his mind. His taste 
for glaring colors insensibly disappears, and 
his appreciation of beauty receives a new bent 


| that must render older associations anything 


but agreeable. Nothing tends more than this 
to produce those impressions which give rise to 
It is, 


| however, a means of cultivating taste that rests 
desire to emulate even the master’s perfection | 





Female teachers have great advantage in fa- | 


miliarizing children with the esthetics of dress 
and cleanliness. ‘They can direct attention to 
these matters more readily than men; and they 
can help the young to effect those transforma- 
tions on inartistic articles of clothing, which 
may serve to make them more in keeping with 
advanced ideas of taste. Moreover, female 


teachers can rarely be taxed with inattention to | 


personal appearance. As a class, they are char- 
acterized by neatness of attire, without any dis- 


plays of gaudy tawdriness. The pleasing neat- 


ness that marks the appearance of the children 
at any rate, they are at least equal to the best 
masters. 

JESTHETICS OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The schoolroom could and should be made 
to serve the same purpose in training the mind 
to a perception of beauty in domestic arrange- 


more with managers than teachers to carry into 
effect, though the latter, if thoroughly in 
earnest, can do much with comparatively scant 
materials. It is to be regretted that managers 
are, too often, either entirely ignorant of the 
training influences with which lath, plaster and 
paint may be invested, or are unable or unwill- 
ing to give effect to their knowledge. At all 
events, the hovels in which many excellent 
teachers are compelled to exercise their func- 
tions, so far from having any claims to beauty, 
contrast unfavorably with the homes of many 
children. Broken windows, clammy walls, 


_uneven floors, rickety desks, and lame forms, 


constitute a sum total little calculated to exer- 
cise an elevating influence on the minds of old 
or young; yet this is by no means an ideal 
picture of a rural school-room. 

A well appointed school-room not only fos- 


| ters taste, it produces cheerfulness in the minds 


of children that must render them peculiarly 


| susceptible to the ordinary instructions of the 
under their training, proves that, to this extent | 


teacher. There can be no doubt that the rapid 


| progress of children in first-class institutions, is 


ments, that the personal example of the teacher | 


should exercise in the matter of dress. 


The | 


homes of the majority of children attending | 


common elementary schools bear few traces of 


a refined taste in their arrangements. Too often | 


the most violent contrasts of color constitute 


the highest ideal of beauty prevalent amongst | 
them; and a row of alternate red and blue | 


| in a great measure owing to this circumstance. 


Cheerful, pleasant, well appointed rooms, 
have a most powerful effect on both teachers 
and taught, which must tell very effectively on 
the work of instruction. Considering the in- 
numerable educational advantages derived from 
the right sort of school, it is strange that one 
so seldom meets with it. Churches, shops, 
warehouses, &c., are in general well suited to 
their respective purposes. Not so with schools. 
The bulk of the common class have been de- 
signed by country masons and carpenters, whose 
guiding principle was the parsimony of man- 
agers. Even in schools of a more pretentious 
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character, there appears to be no fixed style of 
architecture. 
tects, left to themselves, or worse still, directed 
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The consequence is, that archi- | 


. . . | 
by incapable guides, turn out the most varied 


and fantastic structures. Were a fixed style 
once settled, it would continually be improved 
upon, until ultimately something like perfection 
might be attained. Cheerfulness outside and 
inside would be attained ; at present, if a build- 
ing be handsome externally, it seems to follow 
as a matter of course, that it is more or less 
gloomy within; though a gloomy room, how- 
ever complete in other respects, neutralizes, to 
a very considerable extent, the teacher’s exer- 
tions, while it renders him less active and ener 
getic than he might otherwise be. 


ESTHETICS OF MORALS IN SCHOOL, 


One of the most difficult tasks which the 
teacher of an ordinary elementary school has to 
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art of education) is, in short, the philosophy 
of the mind applied practically to the human 
mind.” 

The eye is not the only organ through which 
the mind may derive pleasure from the beauty 
of external phenomena. Music, perhaps more 
than anything else, stirs up the emotions, and 
prepares the mind for the reception of enno- 
bling sentiments :— 

“ And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running ; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Music, as a branch of study, is far from be- 


| ing so extensively cultivated in our schools as 


accomplish, is to impress the minds of a con-. 


siderable number of his pupils, with some con- 
ception of what may be termed the beauty of 
goodness. It is not enough to point out the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, as the 
blunted moral perceptions of the children of 
immoral and careless parents are little affected 
by such a method. Though the beauty of good- 
ness is as much a quality of the object as that 
of a rose or a thistle, it is by no means so pa- 
tent to ordinary juvenile comprehension. 
Thousands of City Arabs are practically ig- 
norant of the nature of goodness and morality. 
The right and wrong exemplified in “ honor 
among thieves,” may be well enough under- 
stood, but the species of justice that demands 
self-sacrifice for the benefit of a stranger or an 
enemy, is absolutely unintelligible to their 
minds. The perfection of the art of teaching 
can never be attained, nor our methods entitled 
to be regarded as a science, until mixd becomes 
a necessary subject of systematic study to every 
teacher of youth. “ There is another art, how- 
ever, to which knowledge of the intellectual 
and moral nature of man is still more import- 
ant—that noble art which has the charge of 
training the ignorance and imbecility of infancy 
into all the virtue, and power, and wisdom of 
mature manhood. * * * The art which 
performs a transformation so wonderful, cannot 
but be wonderful in itself; and it is from ob- 
servation of the laws of mind that all which is 
most admirable in it is derived. ‘These laws we 
must follow since they exist not by our con. 
trivance, but by the contrivance of that nobler 
wisdom from which the very existence of the 
mind has flowed; yet if we know them well 


we can lead them in a great measure, even | 
It (the 


a * * Kk 


while we follow them. 


it deserves; and instead of making progress it 
seems to be losing ground. The demands of the 
Revised Code are so urgent and pressing, that 


| whatever has a tendency to interfere with the 


claims of the three “ Rs,” must be ruthlessly 
suppressed, as if the chief end of man was to 
spell; for spelling is really the bugbear of the 
Code. Yet effective music is a means by which 
the teacher can at any moment produce a sus- 
ceptibility of mind in the majority of his 
pupils fitting them to receive noble impressions. 
Even the serpent can be charmed by its be- 
witching influence, and made to forget for a 
time its treacherous nature. 
“‘ Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 

While at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, 

Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s victor stood subdued—by sound.” 

The grand object of education is to refine 
and elevate humanity, to fill the mind with 
noble thoughts and aspirations, to make men 
good citizens and consistent Christians. State 
interference with the education of .a country, 
should be exercised mainly with this view, and 
that the distribution of the public funds would 
be made dependent on satisfactory evidence of 
this result’s having been attained, or at any rate, 
of the exercise of the approved expedients. 

Lying is a fault painfully prevalent in com- 
mon elementary schools. Jes and zo are often 
practically used as expediency may suggest, not 
as truth dictates; and when the teacher is mo- 
rally certain of a boy’s criminality, the accused 
might, not unfrequently, sit for a picture of iz- 
jured innocence. It is sometimes difficult to 
cope with this fault, yet there is an undoubted 
tendency in the human mind to speak the truth, 
and a corresponding tendency to believe what 
is asserted, though motives of interest lead to 
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falsehood, and experience of falsehood leads to 
unbelief. Few can tell a lie without a con- 
scious effort, and as few are disposed to be 
always doubting. Whether this be the result 
of instinct, or springs from moral repugnance to 
what is unjust to others, the fact of an innate 
tendency to shun falsehood is on either suppo- 
sition beyond doubt; and the teacher who 
combats this vice, has the satisfaction of reflect- 


ing, that his efforts are powerfully seconded by | 
the natural bias of the mind towards truth. | 
The natural use of language is to express our | 


thoughts, not to misrepresent them; and he 
who indulges in the distortion of truth, does 


violence to his nature. Habitual indulgence in | 


this vice, will no doubt deaden the force of in- 


herent restraining influences in the mind, and | 
lead to a fatal facility in the practice of lying; | 
still, if the teacher’s vigilance leave no hope of | 


falsehood passing undetected, while his precepts 
lead the mind into the path of truth, the best 
results may safely be counted upon. Truth is 
so natural, so congenial to the mind, that it 
never doubts until it is deceived. It is indi- 
genous to the soil, and only requires the action 
of influences favorable to its growth, to spring 


up a living principle in the soul, and a prepara- | 


tion for the reception of every other virtue ; 


and when the mind again recovers a truthful | 


tone, the moral beauty of veracity will strike it 
with all the greater force, from the contrast of 


truth to falsehood, which its own experience | 


can so readily suggest. 

Our social nature has been so constituted, 
that the idea of justice is inseparable from it; 
it is the power that holds together the elements 
of society, and is as essential to its stability as 
cohesion to the particles of a solid body. In 
the playground no less than the market-place 
does it exercise its sway, and there is nothing 
that boys so readily resent as any attempt at its 


violation. It generally requires great caution | 
on the part of the teacher to avoid the appear- | 
ance of injustice, as children can hardly compre- | 
hend the justice of meting out different punish- | 


ments to different boys for the same fault, 
though the teacher, from his knowledge of 
characters and circumstances may sometimes 


view with comparative leniency in one, what | 
would be highly criminal in another, and | 
would therefore be unfairly visited by similar | 


punishment. 


The expedient of exposing the unloveliness | 
of a child’s actions under figurative guise, is one | 
of the most effective means at the teacher’s 


disposal for leading the mind to reflect on the 
repulsive character of actions it may have re- 
garded with indifference or approbation. The 
bulk of our school books are well furnished 
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forced attempt to “ point a moral,” less fre- 


quently involve the employment of silly or un- 
natural narrative, much good could be derived 
' from this source. 

The term justice is so comprehensive that it 
may be said to comprise all the moral duties 
| which our relations with our fellow-men in- 
| volve; and he who honestly strives to be just, 
must practice every virtue. What is true of 
justice is consequently true of every moral duty. 
| It will therefore be unnecessary further to dis- 
| cuss this part of our subject. There is, how- 
ever, another and a higher aspect of morality 
which it is impossible to pass over in silence. 
| The duty we owe the Being that created us, 
while it comprehends the honest discharge of 
our obligations to our fellow-creatures, involves 
a higher significance, a more mysterious rela- 
tionship. How far it is the duty of the teacher 
to initiate his pupils in the mysteries of another 
| world, is a disputed point. We are, however, 
_ disposed to think that he should lead the child, 
| step by step, from the contemplation of the 
beautiful in matter to that of morals, and thence 
to the attributes of the Author of such infinite 
beauty, wisdom, and goodness, who must be so 
infinitely wise and good. ‘To go further would 
be to enter the arena of ecclesiastical differ- 
ences and controversies; and as these are mat- 
| ters with which the teacher ought to have noth- 
ing to do, he should stop short at the thres- 
hold of the church. 


JESTHETICS IN MORALS AND MANNERS, 


| with lessons inculcating: morality, and did the 





Among the majority of children attending 
elementary schools, there is little regara or con- 
sideration paid to what is popularly known as 
the feelings, even in cases where substantial 
kindness is ungrudgingly conferred. There is, 
in consequence a perceptible degree of blinded 
feeling very much to be deprecated. ‘ You’re 
a liar” is considered to be satisfactorily settled 
by “* You’re another ;” and * You stolea pear” 
as comfortably compromised by “ So did you.” 
Even when retaliation cannot so readily make 
| amends for wounded feelings, a disagreeable 
nickname, or an unpleasant reminder, will un- 
hesitatingly be hurled by a boy who would the 
next moment share his worldly goods with his 
victim. 

There is no child, however unfavorable the 
circumstances of his home, whose better feel- 
ings cannot be reached through some avenue, 
or to whom the only ill of life is physical dis- 
comfort. AJ] are more or less liable to mental 
| pain. The most callous and indifferent have 
| sore points. The points on which a boy is 
| liable to feel sore may be few, but the fact that 
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he is at all capable of recognizing the existence 
of sources of mental pain, on which others may 
operate at their pleasure, must prepare him for 
apprehending the possibility of a larger cata- 
logue of assailable points than his own exper- 
ience may suggest. He is thus ina fair way 
for being moulded by the judicious teacher, 
who will be careful to regulate his intercourse 
with his pupils by as much gentlemanly cour- 
tesy and politeness as may be consistent with 
the due exercise of discipline. 

It is much to be regretted that many teachers 
practically forget their duty in thisrespect. A 
practice, formerly very common, and even now 
more prevalent than polite, was to address the 
most offensive epithets totheir pupils. ‘ Block- 
head,” “‘ass,”’ “dunce,” “‘goose,”’ were the stock 
compliments of the school, and great occasions 
marked by correspondingly significant additions 
to the complimentary titles. “You are the 
biggest dunce that ever lived,” and “ You 
stupid cork-head,” are forms of expression bet- 
ter calculated to expose the teacher’s inability 
to instruct, than to demonstrate the child’s stu- 
pidity, or teach him good manners. Nothing 
can be less in harmony with the proper objects 
of a well-regulated school, than the use of such 
language. It familiarizes the children with 
habits repugnant to politeness ; it blunts their 
feelings, and thereby incapacitates them for sym- 
pathizing with the feelings of others ; ina word, 
it trains them into a use of language forbidden 
in good society, and disagreeable to any society. 

The personal habits and peculiarities of a 
teacher are so liable to be copied by the pu- 
pils, that he requires constartly to guard against 
furnishing obnoxious patterns of conduct. This 
is the more essential, since the presence of mere 
children is too often supposed to demand no 
special attention to the usual amenities of so- 
ciety, and imposes no particular restraint on 
peculiar proclivities. One of the annual Inspec- 
tors reported of a certain school, thar “ the 
master indulges in excessive expectoration, a 
practice in which the children appear too gen- 
erally to follow his example.” 

Most schools furnish special evidence of the 
teacher’s example, and in nothing more than in 
personal habits. It is surely then incumbent 
on those who aim at imparting the best impres- 
sions to the young, constantly to guard against 
those peculiarities which men sometimes so un- 
consciously display, and which may prove so 
detrimental to the plastic minds of children. 
The teacher should never sink the gentleman 
in the pedagogue, any more than the pedagague 
inthe gentleman. Both characters are essential 
to the perfection of his art, and those who, on 
the one hand sink to the level of the pupils, or 
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on the other hand, assume an air of unapproach- 
able refinement, are equally censurable. A ju- 
dicious medium must be struck, so that the 
children may be encouraged to look upwards, 
without being chilled by fashionable frigidity, 


ZESTHETICS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Order, the first essential to successful teach- 
ing, is of itself an invaluable training to child- 
ren. It implies conformity to conditions nat- 
urally repugnant to the young, and which, 
from the very outset of the school career, are 
curbs on the lawless propensities of book-hating 
urchins. They gradually reconcile them to 
uncongenial restraints, which in time become a 
second nature. If for no other purpose than 
its civilizing efforts, strict order should be a 
primary feature of every school. Discipline, 
to be really effective, must be kindly but 
firm, and above all, sustained, for it is laxity in 
his last essential that renders the good inten- 
tions of many parents, and not a few teachers, 
so ineffective. The following extract from 
the report of Messrs. Sellar and Maxwell, to 
the Scotch Education Commission, very strik- 
ingly illustrates consequences of laxity in dis- 
cipline :—** We found a large number of schools 
where it was impossible to carry on the work 
of examination until half of the children were 
dismissed. And in school they were constantly 
disorderly and careless in their appearance and 
manner, ‘They lolled about the benches, sat 
and stood with their caps on their heads, and 
their hands in their pockets, talking to each 
other, and playing tricks on their neighbors. In 
the play-ground they were rough and unman- 
nerly, and not unfrequently indecent, and all 
these minor immoralities were unchecked by 
the teachers, who seemed to consider they had 
nothing to do with the civilization of the child- 
ren or the formation of their characters, but 
that their work was done when they heard them 
recite their customary lessons in the school- 
room.” The practices here described, are 
exactly those that would be checked and grad- 
ually removed by strict discipline. There are 
circumstances, however, in which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to exercise the necessary au- 
thority, and where it would be unjust to hold 
the teacher wholly responsible for the want of 
order. Bad discipline almost invariably char- 
acterizes schools held in wretched rooms. True, 
good teachers are not partial to such places, 
but he who has failed to maintain respectable 
discipline in a miserable hovel, not unfrequently 
succeeds in establishing order under more fa- 
vorable auspices. It is undoubted that the 
amenities and appliances of a well appointed 
school-room, aid mightily in preserving order 
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and discipline. The perfection of the appoint- 
ments inspire them witha feeling that tmpro- 
per behavior would be altogether inconsistent 
with the character of such a place. Perhaps 
the schools referred to by Messrs. Sellars and 
Maxwell, labored under some of the infirmities 
ascribed to a parliamentary school mentioned 
in the statistical report of the Commissioners, 
as being “almost seatless, deskless, paneless, and 
froorless.” Perhaps, indeed, this school formed 
one of the group. Habits of order and propri- 
ety could hardly be innoculated with success in 
such a place, where everything was so suggest- 
ive of the opposite qualities, 

The prevailing characteristic of universal 
nature is beauty, and the prevailing character- 
istic of humanity is a love of the beautiful. 
Beauty is therefore the first, and ought to be 
the most influential agency exerted on the 
mind. The power of perceiving the beauty 
of morality is a higher gift, but one that inevi- 
tably spri ngs from the constant contemplation 
of physical beauty, while the perception of the 
beauty of manners as inevitably springs from 
the antecedent culture in the zsthetics of mat- 
ter and morals. 

Here, then, we have the real circumstances 
that result in that perfection of character which 
every teacher of youth should assiduously aim 
at. True, he has little power to provide many 
of the influences essential to this result, while 
counteracting influences are ever exerting their 
baneful influence to neutralize his efforts. 
Nevertheless, perseverance, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances, will in the long run 
be able to note a decided improvement, and to 
reap the reward of an unmistakeable measure 
of success. — Museum. 


WHY? 








One day during last term the lesson in alge- 
bra embraced, among other topics, the subject 
of “reducing fractions to a common denomi- 
nator,” a statement, by the way, though almost 


universal, yet singularly defective, as it seems | 


to me, in giving the true idea of the work to be 
done. A brief questioning soon revealed on the 
part of the class a commendable degree of pro- 
ficiency in ability to perform examples, and 
also to explain according to the rule. I then 
said, “* Now who can tell me why multiplying 
the denominators together for a new denomi- 
nator and each numerator by all the denomi- 
nators except its own will produce the correct 
results?” From a class of over thirty, all of 


whom, or nearly all, had completed a course in 
arithmetic, there were but two who could give 
me an answer; and only one of them in a 
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clear and concise form, showing that he had a 
perfect comprehension of the question. 'To 
satisfy myself that the inability to reply grew 
out of ignorance or lack of understanding, and 
was not the result of surprise or mere forget- 
fulness, I immediately passed to the “ Least 
Common Denominator,” and, having spent a 
few moments upon the methods of performing 
the examples, asked the question, “‘ Who can 
tell me, now, why we proceed in this case ac- 
cording tothe rule?” This time perhaps half 
a dozen were ready with an answer, but to the 
large majority the word “why” conveyed no 
intelligible idea whatever. 

Thus, somewhat at length, have I drawn 
upon a page of actual school-life, to introduce 
a point to which I would like, for a few min- 
utes, to call the attention of all teachers. 
Though not a teacher of long experience, still 
al] | have had has tended more and more to 
convince me of this fact that all of our teaching 
is more or less defective in this one diréction: 
in failing to supply the pup il with the power 
to give a reason for the knowledge that is in 
him. We fill his mind with facts and theories, 
with rules and methods, and then allow them 
to jostle each other about in one interminable 
confusion. The ideas of cause and effect, of 
logical sequence and dependence, by means of 
which order would be evoked out of this chaos, 
and the various elements of knowledge classified 
and arranged, are either entirely neglected or 
but briefly hinted at, and then only in general 
terms. The result is seen in that our pupils 
become simply good parrots or automatons, 
able to repeat or perform the specific things 
they may have been taught to say or do, but 
no more; beyond their role they no more dare 
to go, nor indeed can go, than a novice in 
swimming beyond his depth. 

This state of things is too common to be 
questioned; and, while there are doubtless 
other reasons for it, I believe the one I have 
above suggested to be the chief in importance. 
We all know how strong in early childhood is 
the desire to know the reason for everything ; 
guestion after question is plied by the eager 
and persistent searcher after knowledge, and 
“‘why” is ever on their lips. How seldom it 
is that the children are known to carry their 
habit of independent questioning into their 
daily studies. On the contrary, the experience 
of every teacher is only too strong testimony 
to the almost universal habit of accepting eve- 
rything as absolute and asta Heats Now 
if there has not been a perversion of the natu- 
ral inclinations and tendencies of the child’s 
mind, why is this spirit of inquiry, this de- 
sire for the reason of everything so utterly 
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wanting in his after years. 
by some that this desire to seek for the “why” 


of everything often degenerates into an imper- 


tinent and ungovernable inquisitiveness. This 
it would be folly to deny; but it may also be 
asked, what quality of mind or heart, when 


developed to excess, may not become a source | 


of injury instead of benefit; generosity, faith, 
ambition, zeal, al] these are open to the same 
charge and condemnation in similar circum- 
stances. It is a natural, healthy desire for the 
truth and certainty of what it is given to know, 
not a morbid craving for what is placed out of 
its reach, that we would see developed in every 
child. 

That teachers are altogether responsible for 
this check upon the natural spirit of inquiry in 
children, I do not think; on the other hand, it 
is in most cases to be attributed to the parent 
whose patience, worn out by the constant 
“why” of the little ones, turns it away with a 
**no matter now,” or “you musn’t ask,” until 
the child soon learns to take what it finds, and 
ask no questions. But this fact only leaves the 
duty of correcting the mistake more clearly at 
the teacher’s door. His duty to the child and 
to himself both demand it; that the one may 
be put into possession of one of his legitimate 
and most valuable implements of Sabor, that 
the other may be able to justify himself and his 
employers in the results achieved. 

In mathematics, I suppose, more than in any 
other study, does this lack, to which we have 
referred, reveal itself, and nowhere else can it 
be so easily supplied. Here, when we have 
laid a foundation, each step in advance is at 
once the demand and the result of the preced- 
ing; and when the pupil has once been shown 
the beautiful order and symmetry which exist, 
when he has once grasped the notion of the 
mutual relation and inter-dependence of the va- 
rious processes, the labor of teaching him is 
over. Henceforth he will, so to speak, teach 
himself; we are now to guide instead of lead. 
How often, as I have given out a problem in 
arithmetic or algebra to be solved, have I heard 
the reply, “We have never had an example 
like that, sir,” and on trial have found at least, 
seventy-five per cent. of the class unable to 
work it, when the only trouble lay in the éact 
that the principles involved, old and perfectly fa- 
miliar in some combinations, were here ar- 
ranged in a new way. If we attempt to excuse 
ourselves for such a state of affairs by sayine 
that it.is impossible to provide a rule for all 
possible cases, I admit that; but it is not im- 


possible to furnish the pupil with the power to | 


make a rule for the case as it comes. Does a 
master mechanic profess to give his apprentice, 
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no matter how long his term of service, direc- 
tions for performing, every task, or does he 
rather aim to give him such a knowledge of the 
principles of his trade, in theory and practice, 
as shall enable him, as occasion demands, to 
frame his own instructions. 

In geography and history there is ample room 
for this same spirit to be fostered and develop- 
ed. There are few facts in either so isolated 
that they have not a clear and easily determin- 
ed connection with others, by means of which 
they take on new meanings and convey new 
ideas. , Boundaries of counties are seldom the 
arbitrary lines they are generally deemed to be. 
The sites of large cities are seldom determined 
by chance. A country’s productions have a 
firmer basis than the whim of its inhabitants, 
or the “I say” of the geographer. There are 
fixed and clearly defined laws which compel 
commerce to bend her wings to this port ra- 
ther than to that. Why Holland should have 
become a great commercial country, and Bel- 
gium and Northern France not, is as easy of 
comprehension to a child astoa man. Fur- 
ther, nine out of every ten children, if their 
attention is called to the facts and their rela- 
tion, can tell you as well as the profoundest stu- 
dent why England wrested the naval supremacy 
from her phiegmatic continental rival. In his- 
tory, likewise, nations are born and die, dynas- 
ties rise and fall, battles are fought and won, 
and all so linked together by cause and effect 
that children of a smaller as well as those of a 
larger growth may be taught to centre upon 
them an intelligent and thoughtful interest. 
By proper treatment, the random, disjointed 
and maimed facts which constitute the bulk of 
the historical knowledge of most children, may 
be so filled out, arranged and put together as 
to form a complete and beautiful picture. 

If the facts as here stated are correct, as I 
believe they are substantially, a plain course is 
open for every teacher to pursue. In every 
grade of school, the lower the better, for there 
you are nearest the source of the evil as well 
as of the cure, let the child be taught to seek 
for and give the “why” for everything; let it 
be induced to question, no matter if it cost a 
puzzled head or a racked brain to answer. By 
so doing, beginning with the earliest instruc- 
struction, and continuing throughout the entire 
course of study, always insisting that ability to 
give the “why” shall accompany the ability to 
tell the “how,” the “what” or the “ when,” 
we shall train the natural instinct of the child 
to become the able and trusty servant of the 
man, fitted to pilot him out of his fogs, or guide 
him out of most of his mysteries. 

Cor. R. I. Schoolmaster. 
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SELF-EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. | It is vain to look to Normal Schools for the 


| 
} 


| needed reform—at least at present. Their true 

To teach for three or four years will proba- | | work they have scarcely yet begun. They must 
bly prove beneficial to any competent person. | be Academies, consequently cannot be true 
The novelty of the sphere will retain its fresh- | Normal Schools. They cannot develop and 
ness comparatively well, for that length of | teach the philosophy of education so long as 
time, The ancient saying, discimus docendo, | their time is taken up with:teaching text-books. 
will continue to have force. Suggestions of _ Nor would pupils, ignorant of the elements of 
new ideas will not fail to meet the teacher in | instruction, and the simplest methods of teach- 
the yearly round, Pupil development will not, | ing (and of such a class are Normal students 
in that time, come to be the fixed standard | usually,) be competent to consider the philoso- 
from which to judge of human capacity. The phy of human development, if the Normal pro- 
childlike will not, by the law of imitativeness, | fessors were competent to teach it. The time 
make the teacher’s character childish. Insight will come, we trust, when Normal Schools 
into the needs of pupil-character, for its regula- | will be able to do this their true work ; mean- 
tion, will not settle upon lifeless and arbitrary | while, the young teacher (and the old too, for 
truisms to be doled out, well or ill-stated, as | that matter,) who aspires to be a true teacher, 
‘wise saws and modern instances” to “* young | must work out his own professional culture by 
teachers” in private talk, or from the lecture- | his own investigations. Asa contributor to a 
stand. It will do any young person good, we | late number of the Michigan Teacher remarks: 
say, to teach three or four years after graduat- «« Teachers must read more, think more, in- 
ing. The process will give opportunity for a | vestigate more. Educational works, both books 
grand review of studies, and communication | and periodicals, should be sought after, read, 
will open up views never before within ken. digested, and their thoughts carefully weighed, 

But beyond this brief period lies the immi- | tested, and appropriated. No one can be a 
nent risk of becoming stultified and mechanized. | respectable teacher unless he be a growing 
The teacher is apt to move ina circle. Year | teacher; he cannot grow unless he thinks and 
aftér year he is drawn into the same round of | studies; and the very best thought-food for the 
attention to a circumscribed variety of duties, | teacher, especially the inexperienced one, is 


which at length lose their novelty and life, and | the printed experience, observation and reflec- 
produce a reflex action upon him to make him | tion of his seniors in the profession—just as in 


lifeless and stale. | law, medicine, theology, and everything else, 


We deal in facts. Our object is not to , that has enough worth and merit to be respec- 
smooth over, but to find relief. Something | table and respected. It is a shame to any 
ought to be done to change the line of the | teacher not to read several educational periodi- 
teacher’s tread out of the circle into directness. | cals; it is a greater shame to the beginner not 
He needs to go on, ever on, through regions | to begin with laying in a store of educational 
ever new, toward the unreachable horizon. | supplies in the nature of educational books on 
And not for his sake alone, but for the sake of | which to live (professionally) and grow; it is 
the young generation that comes under his di- | a shame to every teacher not to be gathering 
rection. Where men tread ever in a circle, | around him an educational library as a kind of 
we may be sure that there is something wrong _ professional treasure-house, whence he may, on 
which may be righted. occasion, bring forth treasures new and old.” 

In the case of the teacher, we believe that American Ed. Monthly. 
the righting will be found to consist in the stu- LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 
dy of the laws of the mind in relation to its Sumi 
receptivity and development, the laws which In our primary schools, too much attention Is 
determine the growth of the body, the right | paid to teaching children the names, situations, 
training of the bodily powers and senses, and | and boundaries of countries far distant from 
finally, the needs of the world of men. ‘These | them, while places nearest them are completely 
must be recognized, and systematized, and re- | ignored.’ They can bound Asia glibly, while 
garded in teaching, as they never have been by | they are completely at a loss when asked in 
the mass of teachers, nor ever will be until | what direction a certain road runs, leading from 
teachers, as a class, cease to consider themselves the town. The Mississippi river, with all its 
competent to werk as soon as they know what | branches, can be located definitely by them, 
is in the text-books they expect to use; and and they cannot tell where the creek passing 
are no longer satisfied with plodding their little | their houses, or crossing their farms, discharges 
round, year after year, as thoughtlessly as a | its waters. They reach a higher school after 
mill-horse turning a mill. _a time, and perchance wander among the stars 
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in search of other worlds, by the science of 
astronomy, and yet cannot tell what townships 
encompass their borough or township, or w hat 
counties bound the one in which they live. 

Theirignorance on this subject almost eclipses 
that of the boy mentioned by Northend, who 
could name all the capitals in Europe, and yet 
confessed he knew not whether a capital was a 
horse or a cow. Many a school-boy lives along 
a river in sight of an island, who knows all 
about Australia, and yet never dreams of the 
proximity to him of a real island. 

They generally get an abstract idea of geo- 
graphy in spite of the prettily constructed 
globes, the finely drawn pictures, and the beau- 
tifully colored maps, which teachers use to illus- 
trate the subject, and think of these countries 
and natural divisions as finely-formed creations 
of the fancy, as things which have been dreamed 
of, but not as objects actually existing in nature. 

The proper place in which to teach what 
geography really means, is undoubtedly the 
primary school or the primary class. If living 
in a city, the teacher should get them to bound 
a square, naming the streets on each side of it. 
If living in the country, let the pupils bound 
the school-ground, naming the farms, or pecu- 
liar kinds of fields bordering on it. There may 
be a corn-field on one side and a potato-field on 
another, and these terms will cause them to 
bear the peculiar directions in mind carefully, 
and to trace some resemblance between the 
lessons in the book, and objects as they 
exist in’nature. 

If there is a county map in the school-room, 
get them to bounding their own township, trac- 
ing the creeks, locating the boroughs, following 
the courses of the roads and naming the princi- 
pal villages on them, and bounding the county 
itself. If they are taken in this way from the 
school-ground as they see it, to the map of the 
township as they hear it spoken of, and then to 
the county of which it forms a part, they will 
readily understand the connection between 
countries and maps and comprehend the true 
idea of geography. ‘This is needed to make 
good geographers; and until it is done, and 
done carefully, we will continue to hear chil- 
dren telling over the names and locations of 
distant countries with parrot-like exactness, 
and almost parrot-like ignorance of what they 
are saying. 

We would not have it understood by any 
means, that we are not in favor of teaching the 
geography of distant countries. In order to ac- 
quire general information, it is necessary that 
some time should be given to them; but we 
think the plan suggested is calculated to make 
them understand perfectly what is meant when 


1 
really 
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they come to speak of or study a 
remote from home.—Tvachers? Ad: 


A MUSEUM OF MACHINERY. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
* about to organize and establish a Museum 

"Arts, for one department of which a novel 
nH ire one of special interest to inventors, 
has been adop sted by the Curator, Mr. S. P. 
Ruggles, of Boston. Instead of making an un- 
wieldy collection of models of complete ma- 
chines, at a great cost of money and space, it 
is proposed to make a museum of the elements 
of machinery—a tangible encyclopedia of those 
simpler parts which repeat themselves in dif- 
ferent ways in all machines. It is intended to 
collect working models of al] the primary devi- 
ces for transmitting, directing, or modifying 
force and motion, and then to classify those 
models according to subject, to catalogue them 
with precision, and to arrange them in order in 
suitable cabinets. 

The singular and one ont adv vantages of such 
a Museum are, first, that it would be of man- 
ageable size; second, that it would never grow 
old; third, that it could always be added to 
with h, that its simplicity and 
ci wi leteness would make it more profitable for 
study than a collection of models or pictures of 
entire machines. This proposed classification 
of models of the elements of machinery must 
be especially serviceable to inventors, aiding 
them very much as authors are aided by dic- 
tionaries and gazetteers. Inventors have hith- 
erto been left too much to their own unaided 
devices, but the collection which Mr. Ruggles 
proposes will instruct them, as a class, in what 
has been already achieved, and thus prevent, at 
least to some extent, the waste of time and 
and strength involved in re-invention. It is 
vaguely believed that inventors are a useful 
class in the community, but the importance of 
aiding them in every possible way in their civ- 
ilizing work is seldom fully realized. There is 
scarcely a comfort or a luxury of modern life 
that is not owed to them, and through the aid 
of the machinery they have created, a single 
man can do more work to-day than a thousand 
could have done halt a century ago. The Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol: EY in under- 
taking this imxportent work, appeals confidently 
to inventors, constructors, and all persons in- 
terested, for detailed drawings of the peculiar 
elementary features, the characteristic parts, of 
such inventions as are within their knowledge, 
accompanied by the necessary descriptions. 
Where working ‘drawings cannot be furnished, 
sketches with full des scriptions will be available 
substitutes. — 7 Tribune. 
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THE SWITCHING BUSINESS. 


It is feared by those who hesitate, on grounds 


of expediency, to come out distinctly in favor | 


of the abolition of corporeal punishment in 


school, that were this means of preserving or- | 
der and exacting obedience taken away, we | 
would have nothing as effective to put in its | 
place. What do those teachers who do govern | 


their schools successfully without corporeal 
punishment put in its place? I one can safely 


dispense with the rod, why cannot another? | 1 
| leniency—at the dictate of no mere instinct of 


If a large and increasing class of most excellent 
disciplinartans reject old Solomon’s method 
without injury to their schools, why may we 
not all reject it? The same art, the same skill, 
the same prudenee, the same wisdom that ena- 
ble A to manage his pupils without physical 


force will also enable B to do so. Why not) 
| a disagreeable means to the best end, but be- 


| cause it is a disagreeable means to not the best 


demand of candidates for admission into the 
ranks of the schoolmaster’s profession, a moral 
and executive competency to rule, as well as 
an intellectual and technical ability to instruct? 
We will never be likely to learn the better way 
of doing anything until we conclude not to de- 
pend upon the worse. I am firmly convinced 
that were the practice of whipping in school 


wholly abandoned to-day, the teachers would | 


at once educate themselves to meet the emer- 
gency, and in six months’ time our pupils 


would be, generally speaking, under far better | 


discipline than they now are. ‘To what a sad 
pass has that man arrived whose governing 


power has no support stronger than a flexible | 


twig—who is filled with consternation and un- 
speakable apprehension at the mere suggestion 
of a government founded on aught but the force 
of elbow joints—who feels that to take from 
him his authority to cause his pupils’ bodies to 


tingle, is to precipitate his whole structure, ot | 


law, order, decorum and morality, headlong | ; ) 
_need of a revolver on my way to church, but I 


into the gulf of ruin. Can’t get along without 


the rattan? Miserable confession of weakness! | 
Degrading acknowledgment of paucity of re- | 


sources! Physicians said twenty-five years ago 
that they couldn’t get along without the lancet 
in cases of a certain class. But experience 


proved that they could get along vastly better | 
without than with it. They now bleed scarce- | 
ly one patient where formerly they bled | 


a hundred. They used to ask, just as whip- 
ping teachers do now, “* What can we substi- 
tute far our present time-honored practice?” 
But just as whipping teachers are now, they 
were actually unwilling to forsake old methods, 
and as for new methods, instead of entertaining 
them with respect, they dismissed them with- 
out a hearing, and poured out floods of calum- 


ny and sarcasm upon their authors. But gen- | 


eral intelligence, the demands of the age, the 
irrepressible voice of reform, compelled the 
banishment of the lancet, and inaugurated a 
new and better era in medical practice. In 
like manner will the swift, strong hand of ad- 
vancing civilization snatch the rod from the 
schoolmaster’s grasp, and so introduce a happy 
change in present plans of education. 

I do not oppose corporeal punishment on 
account of its severity, but on account of its 
insufficiency as a means of reform, and its pos- 
itive evil influence. It is in no spirit of undue 


commiseration at the sight of bodily pain— 


that I urge its abandonment. I believe as Car- 


lyle says: “He that knows not rigor can not 
know pity.” ‘The surgeon’s sharp knife is 
compassionate even while it cuts deepest. I 
oppose corporeal punishment not because it is 


end—because it does very little good and very 
much harm—because there are other means 
that effect all the good that it does and avoid 
most of the harm—because history classes it 
with barbarous usages—because experience de- 
clares it unnecessary—because the general sense 
of humanity, in this day and generation, rebels 
against it—because the habits of self-govern- 
ment, demanded by a republic of her citizens, 
cannot be established in our youth unless it is 
abolished, and some less external, irrational and 
immoral means be substituted for it. 

But would I not use the rod in any case ?— 
as a last resort?—to quell riot?—to defend my- 
self?—to extort obedience from the defiant? 
In some cases I would kill a man—in some 
cases I would cut off my arm—in some cases I 


| would take poison; but I do not make a prac- 


tice to think of these cases as probable, nor to 
make daily preparation for them. I may have 


am so negligent as to omit the prudent precau- 
tion of carrying one. Nor do I cut a hickory 
on my way to school. I no more anticipate a 
bodily conflict with a pupil than I expect a 


street row, or a fisticuff with my barber. 
Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


~ HAPPY, 


All work is noble; work is alone noble; 


| be that here said and asserted once more and 


in like manner, too, all dignity is painful; a 
life of ease is not for any man, nor for any 
god. The life of all gods figures itself to us as 
a sublime sadness,—earnestness of infinite bat- 


| tle against infinite labor. Our highest religion 


is named the “* Worship of Sorrow.” For the 
son of man there is no noble crown, well worn, 
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or even ill worn, but is a crown of thorns! | 
These things, in spoken words, or still better, | 
in felt instincts, alive in every heart, were once | 
well known. 

Does not the whole wretchedness, the whole 
atheism of man’s ways, in these generations, 
shadow itself for us in that unspeakable life- | 
philosophy of his: The pretension to be what 
he calls “ happy?” Every pitifulest whipster 
that walks within a skin has his head filled with 
the notion that he is, shall be, or by all human 
and divine laws ought to be, « happy.” His 
wishes, the pitifulest whipster’s, are to be ful- | 
filled for him; his days, the pitifulest whip- 
ster’s, are to flow on in ever-gentle current of 
enjoyment, impossible even for the gods. The | 
prophets preach to us, Thou shalt be happy; | 
thou shalt love pleasant things, and find them. 
The people clamor, Why have we not found 
pleasant things ? 

We construct our theory of human duties, 
not on any greatest-nobleness principle, never 
so mistaken; no, but on a greatest-happiness | 
principle. “‘ The word sou/ with us, as in some | 
Slavonic dialects, seems to be synonymous with 
stomach.” We plead and speak, in our Parlia- | 
ments and elsewhere, not as from the soul, but 
from the stomach; wherefore, indeed, our 
pleadings are so slow to profit. We plead not 
for God’s justice ; we are not ashamed to stand 
clamoring and pleading for our own “ interests,” | 
our own rents and trade-profits; we say, They 
are the “ interests” of so many; there is such 
an intense desire in us for them! Your greatest- | 
happiness principle seems to me fast becoming a | 
rather unhappy one. What if we should cease | 
babbling about “ happiness,” and leave it rest- 
ing on its own basis, as it used to do! A gifted | 
Byron rises in his wrath ; and feeling too surely 
that he for his part is not “happy,” declares 
the same in very violent language, as a piece of | 
news that may be interesting. It evidently has 
surprised him much. One dislikes to see a man 
and poet reduced to proclaim on the streets 
such tidings; but on the whole, as matters go, 
that is not the most dislikable. Byron speaks 
the ruth in this matter. Byron’s large audience 
indicates how true it is felt to be. 

“Happy,” my brother? First of all, what 
difference is it whether thou art happy or not! 
To-day becomes yesterday so fast, all to-mor- 
rows become yesterdays; and then there is no 
question whatever of the “happiness,” but 
quite another question. Nay, thou hast such a 
sacred pity left at least for thyself, thy very 
pains, once gone over into yesterday, become 
joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest not what 
heavenly blessedness and indispensable sanative 
virtue was in them; thou shalt only know it 
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after many days, when thou art wiser! A 
benevolent old surgeon sat once in our com- 
pany, with a patient fallen sick by gourmandiz- 


| ing, whom he had just, too briefly in the pa- 


tient’s judgment, been examining. ‘The fool- 
ish patient still at intervals continued to break 
in on our discourse, which rather promised to 
take a philosophic turn: ‘But I have lost my 
appetite,” said he, objurgatively, with a tone of 
irritated pathos; ‘I have no appetite; I can’t 
eat!’ My dear fellow,” answered the doc- 
tor in mildest tone, “it isn’t of the slightest 
consequence ;” and continued his philosophical 
discoursings with us! 

Or does the reader not know the history of 
that Scottish iron misanthrope? The inmates 
of some town-mansion, in those northern parts, 
were thrown into the fearfulest alarm by in- 
dubitable symptoms of a ghost inhabiting the 


| next house, or perhaps even the partition wall! 


Ever ata certain hour, with preternatural gnarr- 
ing, growling and screeching, which attended as 
running bass, there began, in a horrid, semi- 
articulate, unearthly voice, this song: ‘Once 
I was hap-hap-happy, but now I’m mees-erable 
Clack-clack-clack, gnarr-r-r, whuz-z: Once I 
was hap-hap-happy, but now I’m mees-erable !” 
—Rest, rest, perturbed spirit !—or indeed, as 
the good old doctor said: My dear fellow, it 
isn’t of the slightest consequence! But no; 
the perturbed spirit could not rest; and to the 
neighbors, fretted, affrighted, or at least in- 
sufferably bored by him, it was of such conse- 
quence that they had to go and examine in his 
haunted chamber. In his haunted chamber, 
they find that the perturbed spirit is an unfor- 
tunate—imitator of Byron? No, is an unfor- 
tunate rusty meat-jack, gnarring and creaking 
with rust and work; and this, in Scottish dia- 
lect, is its Byronian musical life-philosophy, 
sung according to ability! 

Truly, I think the man who goes about poth- 
ering and uproaring for his ‘happiness,’— 
pothering, and were it ballot-boxing, poem- 
making, or in what way soever fussing and ex- 
erting himself,—he is not the man that will 
help us to get our knaves and dastards arrested ? 
No; he is rather on the way to increase the 
number,—by at least one unit and his tail! 
Observe, too, that this is all a modern affair; 
belongs not to the old heroic times, but to 
these dastard new times. ‘‘ Happiness our be- 
ing’s end and aim,” all that very paltry specu- 
lation, is at bottom, if we will count well, not 
yet two centuries old in the world. 

The only happiness a brave man ever trou- 
bled himself with asking much about was, hap- 
piness enough to get his work done. Not “I 


can’t eat!” but “*I can’t work!” that was the 
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burden of all wise complaining among men. 
It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a man. 
That he cannot work; that he cannot get his des- 
tiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, the day is pass- 
ing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over ; 


and the night cometh when no man can work. | 


The night once come, our happiness, our un- 
happiness,—it is all abolished; vanished, clean 
gone; a thing that has been: “not of the 
slightest consequence” whether we were happy 
as eupeptic Curtis, as the fattest pig of Epicu- 


rus, or unhappy as Job with potsherds, as mu- | 


stcal Byron with Giaours and sensibilities of 
the heart; as the unmusical meat-jack with 


hard labor and rust! But our work,—behold | 


that is not abolished, that has not vanished: 
our work, behold, it remains, or the want of 


it remains; for endless times and eternities, | 


remains; and that is now the sole question 
with us forevermore! Brief brawling Day, with 
its noisy phantasms, its poor paper-crowns tin- 


sel gilt, is gone; and divine everlasting Night | 


with her star-diadems, with her silences and 


her veracities, is come! What hast thou done, | 
Happiness, unhappiness: all that | 


and how? 
was but the wages thou hadst; thou hast spent 
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| were this not so, his interest in his new house 
| would lead his steps often to it to see it. 

| It is a duty also of the officers of the schools 
| to visit them frequently, They cannot well 
| manage the schools under their charge without 
| seeing for themselves what their teachers are 
| doing, whether they are competent and faithful 
| or not. Their influence, too, in the school, 
| by way of suggestions, is potent with teachers 
and scholars alike. It would seem to bea part 
' of their official duty to become acquainted with 
every department and grade, that they may see 
the working of each part and of the whole, 
and thus wisely alter and amend till the whole 
machinery is complete and works harmoniously 
| from beginning toend. By frequent visitation, 
also, they become acquainted with the real 
condition of the schools, their relative forward- 
ness or backwardness, and can devise methods 
for improvement. Indeed, it is difficult to un- 
| derstand how officers can discharge their duties 
| efficiently, when they do not know from per- 
' sonal examination, the real condition of what 
they manage.— Exchange. 
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all that, in sustaining thyself hitherward; not | 


a coin of it remains with thee, it is all spent, 


eaten: and now thy work, where is thy work? | 


Swift, out with it, let us see thy work! 

Of a truth, if man were not a poor hungry 
dastard, and even much of a blockhead withal, 
he would cease criticising his victuals to such 


extent; and criticise himself rather, what he | 


does with his victuals!— Thomas Carlyle. 
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Parents ought often to visit the schools which | 


their children attend. Children are imitators, 
and they are likely to be interested in what- 
ever their parents are interested in; and 
could their parents not only shew an interest 
in their advancement at home, but also go to 


the school-room to encourage both child and | 


teacher, the children would imbibe a like ear- 
nest spirit, and seek to become good scholars. 
And is it not right that they should do so? 
What though they entrust their children to 


competent teachers, ought they not also to look | 


after them? Were a father to build a house, 
would he be satisfied to hire a master-mason 
and carpenter to do the work, and then let 
them do it without the least inspection? No; 
he would visit his house often to see that it 
was well built from foundation-stone to ridge 
pole. His confidence in the builders would 
not satisfy him. 
and good work by constant inspection. 


And 


He must insure good material | 


Ferns are, in respect of their reproduction, 
elaborately unique. No plants exhibit so truly 
wonderful an economy; they make imagina- 
tion true, alike in their diversity, and in the 
mysteries of their life; and it seems but fitting 
in so strangely-beautiful a race, that they should 
be contemporaneous nearly with Time, so 
| far as registered by fossils and by living na- 

ture. For in the “great stone book” of na- 
ture, as the crust of the earth has well been 
| designated, few records of the infinite past 
carry the mind back to periods prior to those 
| when ferns existed, or, at all events, plants of 
the fern idea; and in the green lace of their 
delicate leaves, reappearing so sweetly year by 
"year, now, after a thousand ages of heritage of 
perfect beauty, they are youthful and fresh as 
ever, and seem to announce themselves im- 
mortal, Ferns existed ¢n the earliest ages of 
the world’s history, long before man was ush- 
ered upon the scene. Their race has seen the 
rise and fall of empires, the birth and decease 
of countless generations. Like the stars, in 
whose self-same light they grew and flourished, 
| they seem an integral part of the glorious sys- 
tem we call our own, and in the middle of 
which we live. I do not know a more grand 
and exalting thought in connection with exter- 
nal nature than when on a fair summer’s eve- 
| ning, in a country lane, while it is yet almost 
too light for the stars, but the planets peer 
forth like loving eyes, we look at these green 
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ferns, so old and yet so young, then at those 
“diamonds in the sky,” so young and yet so 
old, new-born and yet so ancient, and compare 
their antiquity, pondering that before man was, 
that same soft lustre came streaming down on 
their ancestry of verdure, and that when our 
little lives have run their length, and we have 
dropped back into the dust of mother earth, 
still will stream hitherward that inextinguish- 
able brightness, still will these tender leaves 
rejoice in their innocent life. It is when in 
the silent contemplation of these grand and 
. awful things that, perhaps more powerfully 
than at any other time, we hear, as the little 
lad in the temple heard the voice, while Eli 
slept,—** Have I been so long with thee, Philip, 
and thou hast not known me?” ‘These things 
seem moreover to waken up the reverent soul 
more acutely than indoor didactics, and there- 
fore is it good to seek their presence, not ne- 
glecting temporal and immediate duties and 
responsibilities, but in the intervals of duty 
going amid them and beneath them to be 
freshed.—** Plant Lift,” by L. H. Grindon. 
> 


TEACHING SPELLING. 
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following method :— 

Let each pupil be provided with paper and 
pencil. Pronounce distinctly the words to be 
spelled, the pupils writing them down. 

Let these words be examined and corrected 
during the day, and copied into a small blank- 
book provided for the purpose. 

Appoint two pupils each week to examine 
each list of words, and to report at each lesson 
the words missed by each pupil; these two 
persons should present their lists to the teacher 
before inspecting the others. 

ApvanTaGeEs.—Ist. It encourages the habit 
of going to the Dictionary. 

znd. The examination of each word fixes the 
spelling. 

3rd. It is a saving of time. 

SuGccestions.—It is a good plan to select 
words by topic; for example, select the names 
of objects in the room, allowing the pupils to 
name them. This may occupy several days. 
Kinds of fruit, of trees, flowers, vegetables, 
etc.; mames of metals, articles of furniture, 
names of persons, of cities, islands, rivers, etc. 
You may also select the names of qualities, 
or such words as describe certain nouns. 
Then the‘name of acts or verbs. In this way 
you may teach the elements of Grammar. 

Have an occasional ora/ review—lesson com- 
posed of words missed during the week or 
month. 


re- 


on gives the 
ee 


Pennsylvania School Fournal, 


[ May, 


James P. Mirus, in the Ohio Ed. Monthly, 
suggests as a better plan :-— 

The teacher should supply himself with a 
spelling- -book that he may feel free to make in 
it any dots, symbols or remarks that he may 
choose to make, and retain it for reference at 
all times. .At the hour for spelling, the class 
is called upon the floor and arranged in posi- 
tion convenient for “going up,” in other 
cases. ‘The teacher takes his position in front, 
book and pencilin hand. He brings the word 
pronounced and the pencil in such a relative 
position that a dot, mark or symbol can be 
made without being noticed by the closest ob- 
server in the class. 

The spelling begins at the head of the class, 
and passes down. When a word is “ missed,” 
the teacher pronounces the: next, as though no 
mistake had been made, simply “dotting” the 
word mispelled. If the next speller notices 
the mistake » he takes up the word, and if he 
—— it correc ‘tly, is entitled to the *‘misser’s” 
his word is repronounced to the 

If number two does zof notice 

nistake, and spells the word Ape yee 

m, the mispelled word is passed until it is 

ip by some pupil below, who, if he 

it ¢ y, is entitled to the place of 

one who missed it. Should the word be 
missed at or near the foot of the class and pass 
ie the h eat gee and 1 peg ebay te the person tak- 


lace, anc 


' 
. rf 
rrecti 


the class as in » other cases. Should any words 
remain at the close of Fie lesson, not having 
been taken up, hey can be pronounced to the 
class as missed words, and attention called par- 
ticularly to them, or a word having passed 
round the class, can be repronounced tu the one 
vho missed it, or to any other. 





Haprity nature is full of enigmas. They 
allure us onwards, for to the true student of 
nature, a mystery is meres, to be unriddled, 
just as to the true worker a “difficulty” is 
thing that has to be surmounted. It is 
that we are surrounded by things seem- 
inscruta! Enterprise and imagination 
are baekaseined by them. ‘The amount 
of our consciousness of the unfathomed, is a 
capital test of our condition, for if we cease to 
feel the weight of mystery, we are ceasing to 
improve. To be satisfied with things as they 
seem to be, and to have no care or curiosity as 
to their nature and s significance, is to be stranded 
like a ship upon the shore. Life is active in 
our own souls in precisely the degree that we 
hear it uttering itself in a thousand languages 
outside. —Grindon. 
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